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0 


The  Pioneer 
Valley  Region 

This  publication  is  one  in  a  four- 
part  series  of  statistical  guides 
to  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  The 
Pioneer  Valley  Region  encom- 
passes the  forty-three  communi- 
ties of  both  Hampden  and  Hamp- 
shire Counties.  It  is  located  in 
the  midwestem  section  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  as  home  to  602,878 
residents,  represents  the  fourth 
largest  metropolitan  area  in  New 
England.  The  region  covers 
approximately  1200  square  miles, 
roughly  the  same  size  as  Rhode 
Island.  The  six  cities  in  the 
region  have  a  mayoral  form  of 
government  while  the  thirty- 
seven  towns  are  governed  by 
town  meeting. 


VERMONT  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  area  is  unique  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
offering  a  diverse  economic  base, 
internationally  known  education- 
al institutions  and  unparalleled 
scenic  beauty.  The  Connecticut 
River  with  its  fertile  agricultural 
valley  and  the  surrounding 
foothills  of  the  Berkshire 
Mountains  provide  premier 
natural  resources. 

Choices  in  lifestyles  range  from 
contemporary  downtown  living  to 
stately  historic  homes.  Quality 
living  is  available  in  urban,  rural 
or  suburban  communities. 


Pioneer  Valley  Region 


Springfield,  the  third  largest  city 
in  Massachusetts,  is  the  region's 
cultural  and  economic  center. 
The  cities  of  Holyoke  and 
Chicopee  were  the  first  planned 
industrial  communities  in  the 
nation.  A  variety  of  international 
companies  have  their  headquar- 
ters or  major  plants  in  the  region, 
including  Milton  Bradley, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company, 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  and 
Stanhome,  Inc. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  "Cross- 
roads of  New  England,"  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Region  is  located 
at  the  interchange  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike  and  Interstate 
91.  Domestic  and  international 
air  travel  is  available  in  less  than 
a  one-half  hour  drive  from 
Springfield  at  Bradley  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Connecticut. 
Passenger  rail  service  is  available 
through  Amtrak  with  a  station  in 
the  city  of  Springfield. 

Significant  tourist  attractions 
include  the  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame,  the  Volleyball  Hall  of 
Fame,  Mount  Tom  Ski  Area,  the 
Eastern  States  Expositions  and 
the  picturesque  college  communi- 
ties of  Amherst,  Northampton 
and  South  Hadley. 
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About  This  Report 

This  report  is  the  third  statistical 
guide  published  by  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Planning  Commission 
since  1977.  It  includes  informa- 
tion about  employment  trends, 
population  characteristics,  trans- 
portation and  other  socioeco- 
nomic characteristics.  Much  of 
this  data  is  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  regional  planning  activi- 
ties. It  also  provides  a  general 
reference  and  resource  for 
individuals  or  organizations 
seeking  information  about  the 
region  and  its  cities  and  towns. 


A  View  of  Our  Valley  consists  of 
four  major  sections.  Each  section 
is  published  individually  and  is 
available  as  a  separate  report. 
Collectively,  the  entire  publica- 
tion offers  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region. 

Population 

Presents  demographic  information. 

Market  Trends 

Examines  residential  real  estate, 
commercial  real  estate  and  retail 
trends. 

Employment  and  Income 

Contains  data  on  employment, 
wage  rates  and  income. 

Transportation 

Describes  passenger  and  freight 
transportation  services  and 
infrastructure. 


Previous  base  data  reports  were 
published  by  the  Commission  in 
1977  and  1984.  In  updating  and 
preparing  this  release  of  the 
report,  information  from  the  1990 
census  and  other  current  sources 
have  been  incorporated.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide 
data  from  a  common  denominator 
basis  of  1990.  While  some 
sources  are  dated  1989,  this 
information  is  usually  taken  from 
the  1990  Census.  In  answering 
questions  for  the  1990  Census, 
the  point  of  reference  for  some 
answers  was  the  previous  year  of 
1989.  For  these  questions,  1989 
becomes  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion available.  In  some  instances, 
direct  parallels  between  this 
report  and  the  two  early  publica- 
tions were  not  possible;  compa- 
rable information  was  not  always 
available.  Within  this  publica- 
tion, two  sets  of  data  with  com- 
mon labels  may  come  from 
differing  sources  and  therefore 
may  not  be  comparable.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  state  the 
specific  sources  and  to  indicate 
any  aspects  of  the  data  which 
may  require  caution  when 
interpreting. 
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The  information  contained  in 
these  pubhcations  may  be  useful 
in  a  variety  of  applications: 

•  Environmental  Planning 

•  Economic  and  Community 
Development 

•  Growth  Assessment 

•  Market  Research 

•  Grant  Preparation 

In  addition  to  planning  boards, 
the  following  individuals  or 
groups  may  find  the  information 
valuable: 

•  Citizen  Groups 

•  Educational  Institutions 

•  Businesses 

•  Chambers  of  Commerce 


The  major  source  of  information 
used  throughout  this  report  comes 
from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Other  sources 
include  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  for  Social  and  Economic 
Research  and  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning 
Commission. 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Planning 
Commission  offers  additional 
information  and  publications  for 
these  topics  and  other  areas  not 
covered  in  the  report.  Custom- 
ized research  and  analytical 
services  are  also  available. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
Commission's  Regional  Data 
Center  at  (413)  781-6045. 


•  Real  Estate  Developers 

•  Social  Service  Agencies 

•  Government  Agencies  and 
Officials 
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The  Pioneer  Valley  Region  is 
considered  the  crossroads  of 
transportation  in  New  England. 
Situated  at  the  intersection  of  the 
area's  major  highways,  Interstate 
90  (Massachusetts  Turnpike) 
traveling  east-west  and  Interstate 


91  traveling  north- south,  the 
region  offers  easy  access  to  all 
markets  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  Major  eastern 
seaboard  population  centers  are 
accessible  within  hours. 


Table  1  -  DRIVING  DISTANCE  AND  TIME  FROM  SPRINGFIELD 

Destination 

Distance 

Time 

Albany 

85  miles 

1.5  hours 

Boston 

91  miles 

1.5  hours 

Montreal 

301  miles 

5.5  hours 

New  York  City 

140  miles 

3.0  hours 

Philadelphia 

260  miles 

5.0  hours 

Washington 

400  miles 

8.0  hours 

Times  esiimaled  using  travel  speed  of  55  MPH. 

Source:  Greater  Springfield  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  1988. 


Figure  1  -  PIONEER  VALLEY  LOCUS  MAP 


The  interstate  expressways 
(I-90/I-91)link  most  of  the 
major  urban  centers  in  the  region. 
The  pattern  of  principal  arterial 
highways  in  the  region  is  radial, 
extending  outwards  from  each 
of  the  region's  major  centers,  a 
consequence  of  development  and 
topographic  influences. 

The  highway  netwoiic  is  com- 
posed of  various  facilities  that 
are  separated  into  systems  within 
the  federal-aid  highway  program 
by  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Department  on  the  basis  of  their 
functional  classification  which 
takes  into  account  the  various 
functions  and  uses  of  the  roads. 
The  federal-aid  highway  program 
in  Massachusetts  is  a  state  admin- 
istered program.  The  program 
consists  of  three  separate  federal 
aid  systems:  the  National  High- 
way System,  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Program. 
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Figure  2  -  HIGHWAY  CORRIDORS  OF  THE  PIONEER  VALLEY  REGION 
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Functional 
Classification 

In  1992  the  Region's  roadways 
were  reclassified  into  classes 
according  to  the  service  they  are 
intended  to  provide. 

The  seven  ftinctional  classifica- 
tions adopted  by  Massachusetts 
are  used  to  track  roadway  inven- 
tory and  establish  fiinding 
ehgibiUty. 

Interstate  -  Freeways  serve  as 
principal  arterials  providing 
service  to  substanfial  statewide 
and  interstate  travel. 

Rural  Principal  Arterials  and 
Urban  Extensions  -  Major  high- 
ways that  serve  corridor  move- 
ments having  trip  length  and 
travel  density  characterisucs  that 
indicate  substantial  statewide  or 
interstate  travel. 

Rural  Minor  Arterial  and 
Urban  Extensions  -  Roadways 
with  statewide  significance  that 
link  cifies  and  large  towns  form- 
ing an  integrated  network  of 
intracounty  importance. 


Rural  Major  Collectors  and 
Urban  Minor  Arterials  - 

Those  roads  that  provide  service 
to  cifies,  towns  and  other  traffic 
generators  not  served  by  the 
arterial  system;  roads  that  link 
these  places  with  the  arterial 
system;  and  roads  that  serve 
the  more  important  intracounty 
travel  corridors. 

Rural  Minor  Collectors  and 
Urban  Collectors  -  Roads  that 
bring  traffic  from  local  roads  to 
collector  roads;  roads  that  pro- 
vide service  to  small  communi- 
fies  and  link  local  traffic  genera- 
tors to  the  rural  areas. 

Local  Roads  -  Roads  that 
provide  access  to  adjacent  land; 
roads  that  provide  service  to 
relatively  short  distances.  Local 
roads  include  all  roads  not 
classified  as  part  of  the  principal 
arterial,  minor  arterial,  or  collec- 
tor system. 

Other  Urban  Principal 
Arterials  -  Roadways  with 
significance  that  provide  access 
to  and  within  the  urbanized  area. 
Connections  to  interstate  and 
rural  principal  arterials  is  typical. 


Jurisdiction 

There  are  over  4,000  miles  of 
road  in  the  region.  As  of  1991, 
city  and  town  governments 
administered  77  percent  of  the 
road  miles  and  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Department  (MHD) 
was  responsible  for  seven  per- 
cent. The  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike Authority,  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  the  Federal 
Government,  various  parte  sys- 
tems and  the  state  colleges  and 
universities  administered  a  small 
number  of  roadway  miles. 
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Table  2  -  h 

/IILES  OF  ROAD  BY  COMMUNITY  AND  FUNCTIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  | 

Functional  Classification 

Winer 

City/Town 

Total 

Inter- 

Principal 

IVIinor 

Prinrinal 

Major 

Minor 

Local 

states 

Arterials 

Arterials 

Arterials 

Collectors 

Collectors 

Roads 

Agawam 

1 1A 

U 

A 

u 

7.14 

3.76 

17.43 

OA  S"? 
ZO.J  J 

70  70 

/y.  /y 

Amherst 

1        1  A 

U 

A  rtfi 
4.Uo 

8.9 

1.91 

29.49 

J.UJ 

TX  7S 

Belchertown 

1  <0  Ql 

1  jy.y  / 

U 

O  70 

y.  /Z 

14.06 

0 

12.6 

1  s  no 

1  J.UZ 

108  S7 
lUo.J  / 

Blancliora 

oo.y 

O.JO 

A 

U 

8.6 

0 

14.49 

Irt  lO 

47  04 
4  /  .U4 

Brim  field 

9  01 

z.yj 

A 

U 

9.74 

0 

15.67 

1  A9 

40  A7 

Chests 

Oj. 

n 
u 

A 

u 

8.04 

0 

3.06 

14  "^1 

IH.  J  1 

40  'Xl 
HVJ.J  J 

(^nestenieia 

Art  rtO 

A 

u 

A 

u 

7.73 

0 

9.3 

A  1 
O.J 

lA  AO 

jo.oy 

Chicopee 

1  1  cc 

1  i.JJ 

A 
U 

0 

10.93 

28.18 

1  S  TO 

1  J.  /y 

ICS  77 
lOJ.  /  / 

uummingion 

fS\  00 

n 
u 

0  4S 

3.53 

0 

7.79 

1  11 

"^8  40 

East  Longmeadow 

u 

A 

u 

5.61 

0 

15.96 

0  44 

AA  SI 

Easthampton 

fifi  Q1 

rt  4A 
U.40 

A 

u 

0 

4.32 

20.07 

A  08 

SO  OS 

jy.uo 

VJUMICII 

S  48 

J. HO 

0 

0 

3.76 

H.  JU 

30  1 1 

JW.  1  1 

Granby 

AO  AO 

A 

u 

A 

u 

7.68 

0 

10.11 

17  18 

1  /.lo 

■34  79 
j4.  /Z 

Granville 

/j.ol 

A 
U 

A 

u 

8.88 

0 

8.73 

1  1  rtA 
1  l.UO 

4S  14 
4J.14 

Hadley 

Oi.J  / 

A 
U 

A  81 
4.ol 

7.72 

0.41 

16.71 

S  49 
J.4Z 

4A  S 
40. J 

riampaen 

Sn  fVi 

A 

yj 

A 

w 

0 

0 

11.68 

'^4  "^S 
JLj  J 

nauieia 

SO  98 

1  7A 
J.  /o 

A 

u 

0 

0 

12.36 

9  "^0 

40  77 

rioiiana 

J  /  .4/ 

rt  1  "7 
U.l  / 

A 

u 

0 

0 

7.32 

A  10 

4.  ly 

9S  74 
Zj.  /4 

Holyoke 

1  /  /.JO 

Q  OS 

y.yj 

A 

u 

5.24 

9.92 

21.8 

1 0  7S 

ly.  ij 

1  1 0  79 
1  lU.  /Z 

Huntington 

SO  CO 

A 

U 

A 

u 

11.23 

0 

4.74 

9  91 
Z.Zj 

1A  AO 

j4.oy 

lAJllglllCaUUW 

97 

0 
u 

0 

3.37 

10.75 

S  07 
J.W  / 

81  87 
O  1  .o  / 

i_uuiow 

1  JO.J 

S  77 
J.  /  / 

0.78 

0 

25.97 

0  79 
y  .1  i. 

OA  OA 

Miaaieiieia 

JO.OZ 

A 
U 

A 

u 

0 

0 

5.6 

S  88 
J.OO 

97  1A 

Monson 

112.33 

A 

A 

8.75 

0 

21.9 

3.45 

78.23 

ivion  igoniery 

"^n  40 

o  no 

A 

u 

0 

0 

5.27 

9  00 
L.yy 

99  14 
ZZ.  IH 

IN  uruioiiipiun 

180  00 

A  1 1 
0. 1 1 

A  88 
O.oo 

0 

3.54 

37.93 

lO.  /  / 

100  7A 

luy.  /o 

r  ouiicr 

1 14  04 

7  44 

A 

16.31 

0 

23.11 

0  \'\ 
7.1  J 

S8  OS 

jo.yj 

r^emam 

44. JO 

A 
U 

rt  m 
u.u  / 

5.74 

0 

5.55 

A  47 
0.4  / 

9A  7S 

zo.  Ij 

r  IdinilclU 

48  AS 
H-o.Oo 

A 

A 

u 

0 

0 

11.84 

S  S4 
J.J4 

J 1  .J 

J  j.UO 

80 

J.07 

A 

u 

9.37 

0 

5.1 

1  9A 
l.ZO 

1  S  44 
1  J.'fH 

ouuui  nauiey 

00  OS 

A 

U 

A 

u 

11.8 

2.58 

4.59 

0  40 

y.4y 

70  70 
IKj.  ly 

OUUUlallipiUIl 

/  J. J  / 

n 
u 

rt 
yj 

0 

0 

14.05 

7  1  S 
/.I  J 

S4  "^7 
JH.J  / 

OUUUI WIC-K 

7A  4A 

A 
U 

A 

7.21 

0 

5.11 

1  S  IQ 

1  j.jy 

418 
4i.O 

opmigiiciu 

407  "^S 

0  '^'^ 

7. J  J 

A 

u 

17.34 

20.01 

64.92 

47  S4 
4  /  .J'f 

'X'X9.  91 
J  JO.Zl 

lUlUUIU 

AO  A4 
4Z.04 

A 
U 

A 

u 

5.43 

0 

0 

Q  AS 

97  SA 
Z  /.JO 

08  00 

zo.yz 

A 

yj 

A 

u 

0 

0 

8.05 

S  90 

j.zy 

1  S  S8 
1  J.JO 

w  die 

117  Ofi 
1 1  /  .Zo 

A 

u 

8  10 
o.lZ 

5.06 

0 

5.37 

14  47 
14.4  / 

84  9A 
o4.Z0 

\k/f*«t  ^nrincrfiplH 
TV  Col  opiiiigliciu 

141  A 

A  94 

n 

u 

5.06 

7.41 

18.43 

0  OS 

y  \jj 

OS  41 
yj.'t  1 

991  9 

U.UJ 

4  ^vd 

7.52 

5.51 

28.58 

90  17 

148  1"^ 

IHO.  1 J 

Westhampton 

49.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21.13 

1.04 

26.93 

Wilbraham 

112.1 

1.06 

0 

5.7 

0 

15.92 

15.56 

73.86 

Williamsburg 

50.94 

0 

5.67 

2.17 

0 

11.22 

3.45 

28.43 

Worthington 

64.34 

0 

0 

10.59 

0 

6.43 

3.34 

43.98 

Pioneer  Valley 

4282.97 

87.05 

65.85 

232.93 

73.67 

628.07 

409.82 

2785.58 

Source:  Massachusetts  Highway  Department  ~  E^sr 
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Table  3  -  MILES  OF  ROAD  BY  COMMUNITY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT 


City/Town 

Total 

MHD* 

City/ 
Town 

MDC* 

MTA* 

Forests/ 
Parks 

Inst/ 
College 

Private 

Federal 

Agawam 

134.65 

12.11 

86.28 

0.00 

0.00 

4.15 

0.00 

32.11 

0.00 

Amherst 

123.16 

9.12 

87.68 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

7.90 

18.46 

0.00 

Belcheitown 

159.97 

16.23 

120.14 

8.64 

0.00 

0.00 

4.39 

10.57 

0.00 

Blanford 

88.90 

9.78 

62.67 

0.00 

8.45 

3.59 

0.00 

4.41 

0.00 

Brimfield 

79.63 

12.21 

62.76 

0.00 

2.92 

0.00 

0.00 

1.74 

0.00 

Chester 

65.74 

6.52 

59.11 

0.00 

0.00 

0.11 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Chesterfield 

60.02 

0.00 

55.22 

0.00 

0.00 

0.22 

0.00 

4.58 

0.00 

Chicopee 

252.22 

15.11 

138.67 

0.00 

6.40 

1.24 

0.00 

67.99 

22.81 

Cummington 

60.99 

10.09 

48.18 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.90 

0.82 

East  Longmeadow  97.52 

0.00 

90.79 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

6.73 

0.00 

Easthampton 

65.91 

2.98 

76.18 

0.00 

0.00 

2.37 

0.00 

7.38 

0.00 

Goshen 

43.91 

7.37 

25.88 

0.00 

0.00 

4.95 

0.00 

5.71 

0.00 

uranby 

AO 

oy.oy 

7.80 

55.15 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

6.57 

0.17 

Granville 

0.00 

64.69 

0.00 

0.00 

1.24 

0.00 

7.88 

0.00 

Hadley 

8.06 

63.73 

0.00 

0.00 

1.22 

3.79 

4.77 

0.00 

t-TiimTvlpn 
rxaiiipucii 

SO  06 

0.00 

48.03 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2.03 

0.00 

Hatiield 

59.28 

7.40 

50.65 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.23 

0.00 

Hoiiana 

i  lAZ 

0.09 

36.09 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.24 

0.00 

Hoi  yoke 

1  /  /.JO 

16.34 

132.89 

0.00 

0.00 

4.03 

1.75 

22.37 

0.00 

Huntington 

CO  on 

11.65 

37.50 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3.74 

Longmeadow 

1  A /I  "Jl 

3.25 

88.05 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

13.03 

0.00 

Ludlow 

1  Tfi  in 
i  jo.jU 

0.00 

92.13 

0.09 

5.86 

0.33 

0.00 

36.55 

2.68 

MiaaietieiQ 

jo.oZ 

0.00 

38.82 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Monson 

in  17 

6.99 

102.21 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.64 

2.18 

0.31 

Montgomery 

0.00 

30.39 

0.00 

0.10 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

i>i  orinampion 

1  sn  QQ 

14.01 

138.76 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3.79 

22.02 

1.59 

rainier 

1  lA  04 

15.59 

90.19 

0.00 

7.59 

0.00 

0.00 

1.57 

0.00 

X  filial  11 

44  58 

5.72 

21.94 

13.69 

0.00 

0.78 

0.00 

2.45 

0.00 

Plainfield 

48.68 

0.00 

47.78 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.90 

0.00 

Russell 

35.06 

9.51 

21.59 

0.00 

3.96 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

South  Hadley 

99.25 

9.47 

77.13 

0.00 

0.00 

0.62 

0.00 

12.03 

0.00 

Southampton 

75.57 

5.38 

63.96 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

6.23 

0.00 

Southwick 

76.44 

6.87 

61.30 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

8.27 

0.00 

Springfield 

497.35 

11.10 

388.85 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.44 

95.96 

0.00 

Tolland 

42.64 

0.15 

40.17 

0.00 

0.00 

2.32 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Wales 

28.92 

5.11 

23.81 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Ware 

117.28 

11.10 

84.60 

17.05 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

4.53 

0.00 

West  Springfield 

141.60 

12.68 

106.91 

0.00 

3.31 

0.00 

0.00 

18.70 

0.00 

Westfield 

221.20 

9.42 

163.47 

0.00 

6.73 

0.00 

0.42 

41.16 

0.00 

Westhampton 

49.10 

0.00 

44.54 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

4.56 

0.00 

Wilbraham 

112.10 

5.12 

87.12 

0.00 

1.08 

0.00 

0.00 

18.78 

0.00 

Williamsburg 

50.94 

5.79 

41.87 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3.28 

0.00 

Worthington 

64.34 

5.93 

58.10 

0.00 

0.00 

0.19 

0.00 

0.12 

0.00 

Pioneer  Valley 

4282.97t 

296.05 

3315.98 

39.47 

46.40 

27.36 

24.12 

499.99 

32.12 

MHD=Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  ME>C=Metropolitan  District  Commission,  MTA=Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
t  County  administers  1 .48  miles  of  roadway  not  shown  in  table 
Source:  Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  Road  Inventory  Data  File  12/31/90 
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AT  I  O  N 


Table  4  - 
NUMBER  OF  BRIDGES 
BY  COMMUNITY 


Bridges 

The  majority  of  bridges  in  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Region  operate 
sufficiently,  however,  major 
bridge  crossings  remain  a  focal 
point  for  regional  transportation 
concerns,  as  many  streets  and 
highways  converge  into  a  limited 
number  of  crossings  over  the 
Connecticut,  Westfield,  and 
Chicopee  Rivers. 

All  of  the  bridges  throughout  the 
state  undergo  routine  structural 
inspection.  Using  a  generally 
accepted  rating  system  developed 
by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transporta- 
tion Officials  (AASHTO),  MHD 
surveyed  and  rated  the  state's 
bridges.  This  process  identified 
bridges  which  are  structurally 
sufficient,  functionally  obsolete, 
and  structurally  deficient. 


Figure  3  -BRIDGE  CONDITION  CATEGORIES 
FOR  THE  PIONEER  VALLEY 


A  bridge  is  classified  functionally 
obsolete  when  deck  geometry, 
local  capacity,  clearance  or  align- 
ment of  the  approach  roadway 
no  longer  meets  the  standard 
criteria  for  the  highway  it  serves. 
A  bridge  is  classified  structurally 
deficient  when  the  structural 
scores  are  below  the  acceptable 
sufficiency  rating.  Sufficiency 
rating  is  a  function  of  the  struc- 
tural adequacy  and  safety, 
functional  obsolescent,  and 
serviceability  of  a  bridge. 


14.00% 


33.40% 


O  Non-  Deficient 

Functionally  Obsolete 
Structurally  Deficient 


SourcerMassachusetts  Highway  Department 


City/Town 

Total 

Agawam 

13 

Amherst 

16 

Belchertown 

12 

Blanford 

10 

Brim  field 

27 

Chester 

26 

Chesterfield 

9 

Chicopee 

47 

Cummington 

14 

East  Longmeadow 

1 

Easthampton 

19 

Goshen 

4 

Granby 

8 

Granville 

13 

Hadley 

10 

Hampden 

8 

Hatfield 

15 

Holland 

3 

Holyoke 

48 

Huntington 

7 

Longmeadow 

3 

Ludlow 

21 

Middlefield 

8 

Monson 

25 

Montgomery 

5 

Northampton 

44 

Palmer 

31 

Pelham 

3 

Plainfield 

3 

Russell 

15 

South  Hadley 

10 

Southampton 

10 

Southwick 

3 

Springfield 

59 

Tolland 

0 

Wales 

1 

Ware 

16 

West  Springfield 

27 

Westfield 

34 

Westhampton 

14 

Wilbraham 

5 

Williamsburg 

16 

Worthington 

14 

Pioneer  Valley 

677 

Source:  Mass.  Highway  Department,  1993 
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Vehicle  Miles  Traveled 

In  general,  traffic  on  the  region's 
roadways  has  been  increasing  as 
also  experienced  statewide  and  na- 
tionaUy.  Between  1980  &  1990 
the  estimated  number  of  daily 
vehicle  miles  traveled  (DVMT)  in 
the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke 
urbanized  area  rose  from  7.4  mil- 
lion to  9.4  million.  The  magnitude 
of  increase  is  shared  in  the  region's 
rural  areas  as  well.  The  increase  in 
vehicle  miles  traveled  is  the  result 
of  several  national  trends  identified 
in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  Vehicle 
ownership  is  on  the  rise  as  vehicle 
occupancy  rates  decline.  This  puts 
more  single  occupant  vehicles  on  the 
roadway  system,  thus,  increasing 
total  vehicle  miles  of  travel  daily. 


Figure  4  -  URBAN  DAILY  VEHICLE  MILES  TRAVELED 


Source:  Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  Highway  Performance  Monitoring  System 


Table  5  -  1980-1990  ESTIMATED  URBAN  VEHICLE  MILES  OF  TRAVEL 


Daily  Vehicle  Miles  Traveled  (in  thousands)  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  Urbanized  Area 


Other  Urban 

Year  Total  Principal        Minor  Urban        Urban  Urban 

Interstate        Arterial       Arterial        Arterial     Collector  Local 

1980  7,466  1,844  187  2,570  1,521  494  850 

1981  7,619            1,893             176            2,642           1,547            513  848 
1982  7,801  1^974  168  2,732  1^558  515  854_ 

1983  7,848  1,912  190  2,819  1,557  515  855 

1984  8,060            2,085             191            2,857           1,557            515  855 
1985  8^26  2^024  192  2^868  1^569  518  855_ 

1986  8,126  2,204  208  2,785  1,551  524  854 

1987  8359             2,279             227            2,916           1,553            530  854 
1988  8,760  2,430  295  2,658  1,829  694  854_ 

1989  9,439  2,531  301  2,746  1,852  711  1298* 

1990  9,480  2,429  295  2,774  1,979  688  1315* 


*Note:  The  methodology  for  esliinaling  travel  on  Local  Roadways  was  changed  in  1989.  Comparisons  with  previous  years  are  not  valid. 
Source:  Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  Highway  Performance  Monitoring  System 
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Average  Daily 
Traffic  Counts 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Planning 
Commission  monitors  traffic 
levels  throughout  the  region. 
Conducting  close  to  100  roadway 
segment  counts  annually  as  well 
as  compiling  counts  from  various 
local  traffic  studies,  the  Commis- 
sion continuously  expands  the 
data  base.  This  information  is 
used  to  measure  Average  Daily 
Traffic  (ADT),  DaUy  Vehicle 
Miles  Traveled  (DVMT),  and  to 
identify  seasonal,  daily  and 
hourly  trends  related  to  vehicle 
travel. 


In  addition  to  the  selective  ground 
counts  conducted  throughout  the 
region,  there  are  six  permanent 
monitoring  stations  maintained 
by  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Department.  These  locations 
collect  counts  hourly,  365  days  a 
year.  The  location  of  the  ground 
counts  include:  Interstates  91, 
291,  and  391  and  U.S.  route  5 
on  the  West  Springfield-Holyoke 
line,  route  5  and  10  in  Hatfield 
and  route  1 12  in  Huntington. 


The  ADT  increases  realized  over 
the  last  decade  likely  represent 
a  permanent  (or  long-term)  shift 
to  a  higher  level  of  traffic  volume 
and  vehicle  activity.  Annual 
fluctuations  above  and  below 
this  level  may  be  experienced  in 
response  to  various  factors  (for 
example,  the  economy),  but  it  is 
likely  that  traffic  volume  will 
always  be  greater  than  1980 
levels.  For  example.  Interstate 
1-91  and  the  portion  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike  (1-90)  that 
passes  through  the  region  each 
experienced  annual  increases  in 
traffic  volume  from  1980  to 
1989.  In  1990,  however,  the 
ADT  on  1-91  decreased  nearly 
10%  while  ADT  on  the  Mass 
Pike  dropped  almost  2%,  both  to 
averages  below  1989's  average. 
These  volumes,  however,  still 
remained  at  levels  well  above 
those  of  1980. 
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Figure  5  -  AVERAGE  DAILY  TRAFFIC  OF  PIONEER  VALLEY  INTERSTATES 
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Source:  Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  Permanent  Count  Stations  &  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 


Figure  6  -  AVERAGE  DAILY  TRAFFIC  OF  PIONEER  VALLEY  ARTERIALS 
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Source:  Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  Permanent  Count  Stations 
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Vehicle  Registrations 
and  Vehicle 
Ownership 

On  a  national  scale,  the  number 
of  registered  vehicles  has  sur- 
passed the  number  of  licensed 
drivers,  and  has  grown  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  population.  In  the 
Pioneer  Valley,  there  were 
277,812  passenger  vehicles  and 
light  trucks  registered  in  1981. 
By  1991,  that  number  had  risen 
to  385,672.  Including  the 
number  of  registered  trailers, 
heavy  trucks,  and  motorcycles. 


All  communities  in  the  region 
had  more  registered  vehicles  per 
1000  persons  in  1990  than  they 
did  in  1980.  For  the  region  as  a 
whole,  the  number  of  registered 
vehicles  per  1000  residents  rose 
from  477  in  1980  to  596  in  1990. 
This  number  is  lowest  in  Am- 
herst (352  vehicles  per  1000 
residents)  and  Holyoke  (519  per 
1000),  and  highest  in 


V9 

c 

o 

I 


Source:  Masachusetts  Highway  Department 


Worthington  (937  per  1000), 
Tolland  (827  per  1000),  Hatfield 
(790  per  1000),  and  Hadley  (770 
per  1(XX)  residents).  Increases  in 
the  number  of  registered  vehicles 
indicate  an  increase  in  trip 
making.  This  is  supported  by  the 
increase  in  Vehicle  Miles  Trav- 
eled and  Average  Daily  Traffic. 


Figure  7  -  NUMBER  OF  VEHICLE  REGISTRATIONS 
AND  LICENSED  DRIVERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION 


50  -- 


1960       1964       1968       1972       1976       1980       1984       1988  1992 

Year 
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Table  6  -  NUMBER  OF  REGISTERED  VEHICLES  IN  THE  PIONEER  VALLEY  1991 


Community 

Automobile 

Trailer 

Light  Truck 

Hvy.  Truck 

Motorcycle 

Total 

Agawam 

16,075 

981 

3,161 

371 

87 

20,675 

Amherst 

10,977 

445 

1,420 

146 

41 

13,029 

Belchcriown 

5,340 

487 

1,766 

158 

57 

7,808 

Blandford 

606 

77 

273 

18 

13 

987 

Brimfield 

1,470 

123 

455 

53 

21 

2,122 

Chester 

617 

73 

285 

27 

5 

1,007 

Chesterfield 

490 

49 

256 

19 

5 

819 

Chicoj)ee 

29,615 

1,865 

5,044 

713 

139 

37,376 

Cummington 

408 

39 

202 

18 

5 

672 

East  Longmeadow 

7,963 

573 

1,546 

169 

44 

10,295 

Easthanipton 

8,410 

512 

1,947 

115 

54 

11,038 

Goshen 

380 

35 

172 

22 

1 

610 

Granhv 

3,048 

315 

1,004 

80 

32 

4,479 

Granville 

732 

86 

279 

46 

16 

1,159 

Hadley 

2,487 

231 

754 

85 

11 

3,568 

Hampden 

2,666 

277 

790 

68 

20 

3,821 

Hatfield 

1,884 

191 

601 

87 

11 

2,774 

Holland 

1,103 

104 

393 

16 

18 

1,634 

Hoi  yoke 

19,307 

549 

2,534 

267 

81 

22,738 

Huntington 

953 

114 

433 

27 

6 

1,533 

Longmeadow 

10,161 

279 

937 

42 

19 

11.438 

Ludlow 

10,380 

675 

2,310 

232 

69 

13,666 

Middlefield 

195 

16 

106 

10 

9 

336 

Monson 

3,688 

355 

1,282 

126 

48 

5,499 

Montpomerv 

368 

41 

171 

16 

7 

603 

Northampton 

14,259 

736 

2,820 

317 

61 

18,193 

Palmer 

6,516 

565 

1,791 

205 

65 

9,142 

Pelham 

726 

65 

198 

12 

3 

1,004 

Plainfield 

275 

19 

107 

10 

6 

417 

Russell 

770 

158 

330 

23 

5 

1,286 

South  Hadley 

8,526 

567 

1,792 

171 

47 

11,103 

Sniithamntnn 

2,474 

258 

863 

67 

24 

3,686 

Soiithwick 

4,061 

442 

1,318 

160 

41 

6,022 

Springfield 

72,755 

3,071 

9,370 

1,801 

289 

87,286 

Tolland 

146 

16 

88 

8 

2 

260 

Wales 

764 

70 

290 

16 

12 

1,152 

Ware 

4,801 

368 

1,147 

118 

39 

6,473 

West  Springfield 

16,079 

988 

2,817 

536 

57 

20,477 

Westfield 

19,180 

1,350 

4,321 

501 

89 

25,441 

Westhampton 

658 

57 

281 

22 

7 

1,025 

Wilbraham 

7,880 

676 

1,301 

193 

41 

10,091 

WiUiamsburg 

1,320 

124 

503 

54 

11 

2,012 

Worthington 

581 

51 

256 

21 

7 

916 

Pioneer  Valley  Region 

301,094 

18,073 

57,714 

7,166 

1,625 

385,672 

Source:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Revenue,  Division  of  Local  Services,  Municipal  Data  Bank 
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Table  8  - 
NUMBER  OF  REGISTERED  VEHICLES' 
PER  1000  PERSONS 


Table  7  - 

HOUSEHOLD  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERSHIP,  1990 


Percent  of  Households  with: 


Community 

No  Cars 

ICar 

2  Cars 

3  or  more 

Cars 

Agawam 

5.5 

33.2 

42.1 

19.2 

Amherst 

9.6 

41.3 

34.6 

14.5 

Belchertown 

5.4 

30.2 

44.7 

19.7 

Blandford 

L9 

24.5 

50.0 

23.6 

Brimfield 

4.8 

25.8 

50.6 

18.8 

Chester 

5.4 

27.4 

45.5 

21.7 

Chesterfield 

4.7 

20.8 

46.2 

28.3 

Chicopee 

12.8 

42.8 

32.8 

11.6 

Cummington 

1.6 

31.3 

48.2 

18.9 

East  Longmeadow 

5.0 

28.3 

47.1 

19.6 

Easthampton 

7.1 

40.0 

39.1 

13.8 

Goshen 

4.9 

22.5 

51.0 

21.6 

Granby 

4.3 

25.1 

47.0 

23.6 

Granville 

4.3 

26.1 

46.4 

23.2 

Hadley 

5.3 

30.4 

42.7 

21.6 

Hampden 

4.2 

23.9 

44.6 

27.5 

Hatfield 

3.3 

30.7 

47.8 

18.4 

HoUand 

2.5 

28.4 

49.6 

19.5 

Holyoke 

29.1 

38.2 

24.9 

7.8 

Huntington 

3.8 

28.6 

46.7 

20.9 

Longmeadow 

2.8 

22.2 

55.2 

19.8 

Ludlow 

8.7 

28.9 

45.3 

17.1 

Middlefield 

1.4 

29.9 

44.9 

23.8 

Monson 

4.4 

31.4 

44.7 

19.5 

Montgomery 

4.1 

17.9 

50.8 

27.2 

Northampton 

13.1 

41.2 

35.5 

10.2 

Pabner 

8.8 

37.6 

39.3 

14.3 

Pelham 

2.6 

19.5 

58.2 

19.7 

Plainfield 

0.9 

31.7 

44.0 

23.4 

Russell 

3.2 

31.1 

45.2 

20.5 

South  Hadley 

5.7 

37.2 

39.2 

17.9 

Southampton 

0.8 

21.2 

53.1 

24.9 

Southwick 

4.0 

27.7 

44.2 

24.1 

Springfield 

21.9 

40.1 

29.8 

8.2 

Tolland 

2.7 

19.6 

47.3 

30.4 

Wales 

3.6 

28.2 

49.1 

19.1 

Ware 

10.5 

38.5 

35.9 

15.1 

West  Springfield 

10.9 

41.9 

34.4 

11.8 

Westfield 

9.6 

36.1 

38.7 

15.6 

Westhampton 

0.9 

21.9 

48.9 

28.3 

Wilbraham 

3.3 

24.1 

50.4 

22.2 

Williamsburg 

3.6 

29.6 

47.5 

19.3 

Worthington 

1.5 

23.5 

56.6 

18.4 

Pioneer  Valley 

6.1 

30.3 

44.3 

193 

Source:  1990  U.  S.  Census 
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1990 

Agawam 

557 

705 

Amherst 

303 

352 

Belchertown 

473 

649 

Blandford 

530 

738 

Brimfield 

505 

637 

Chester 

497 

710 

Chesterfield 

456 

657 

Chicopee 

483 

619 

Cummington 

556 

763 

East  Longmeadow 

598 

715 

Easthampton 

495 

672 

Goshen 

485 

645 

Granby 

508 

711 

Granville 

553 

727 

Hadley 

575 

770 

Hampden 

558 

736 

Hatfield 

562 

790 

Holland 

520 

675 

Holyoke 

412 

519 

Huntington 

462 

686 

Longmeadow 

599 

716 

Ludlow 

513 

671 

Middlefield 

486 

740 

Monson 

436 

740 

Montgomery 

493 

696 

Northampton 

451 

590 

Palmer 

531 

692 

Pelham 

536 

696 

Plainfield 

527 

706 

Russell 

566 

693 

South  Hadley 

482 

612 

Southampton 

504 

739 

Southwick 

519 

704 

Springfield 

453 

543 

Tolland 

596 

827 

Wales 

428 

677 

Ware 

466 

634 

J  /  1 

OyO 

Westfield 

476 

617 

Westhampton 

468 

709 

Wilbraham 

616 

734 

Williamsburg 

531 

745 

Worthington 

539 

937 

j     Pioneer  Valley 

477 

596 

*  Includes  passenger  autos  &  Ughl  trucks  only. 

Source:  1990  U.S.  Census. 

Mass.  Dept.  of  Revenue. 
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Despite  the  growth  in  auto 
ownership,  households  without 
cars  still  exist  in  both  urban  and 
rural  municipalities,  with  the 
major  concentrations  of  such 
households  in  Holyoke  and 
Springfield.  Some  of  these 
people  can  rely  on  walking, 


biking  or  carpooling.  Others, 
however,  depend  on  either  regular 
bus  service  or  specialized 
paratransit  services.  Though  the 
number  of  earless  households 
may  continue  to  fall,  the  costs  of 
car  ownership  will  remain  an 
obstacle  to  many  persons.  In 


addition,  among  households 
owning  a  single  car  or  light  truck, 
there  will  be  instances  in  which 
household  members  compete  for 
the  vehicle.  These  households 
also  depend  on  the  region's  transit 
or  paratransit  programs. 


Figure  8  -  PERCENT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  NO  CAR  1990 
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Prepared  by  the  Pioneer  Vaiiey  Planning  Commission 
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Vehicle  Occupancy 

Over  the  last  1 1  years  the  region 
experienced  changes  in  the 
average  number  of  people 
travelling  together.  The  vehicle 
occupancy  study  of  1992  esti- 
mated travel  characteristics  and 
the  extent  of  ridesharing  by 
manually  counting  vehicles  and 
their  occupants  at  various  points 
within  the  urban  area.  The 
vehicle  occupancy  rates  resulting 
from  manual  counts  are  indica- 
tors of  the  average  number  of 
persons  per  vehicle  at  a  given 
point  These  counts  may  be 
consolidated  to  produce  an  area- 
wide  average.  In  1981,  approxi- 
mately 79%  of  the  vehicles 
counted  in  the  AM  Peak  Period 
had  only  one  occupant.  This 


percentage  increased  in  1992  to 
approximately  88%.  In  1981, 
approximately  69%  of  the 
vehicles  counted  in  the  PM  peak 
period  had  only  one  occupant 
compared  to  approximately  73% 
in  1992.  The  percentage  of 
vehicles  with  more  than  one 
occupant  decreased  both  in  the 
AM  and  the  PM  peak  periods 
over  the  1 1 -year  time  span. 


The  average  occupancy  rate  for 
the  morning  peak  commuting 
period  in  1981  was  1.28  persons 
per  vehicle.  The  AM  occupancy 
rate  for  1992  was  1.14  persons 
per  vehicle.  This  10.75%  de- 
crease in  the  occupancy  rate  is  the 
result  of  an  1 1.22%  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  single  occupant 
vehicles  counted  in  1992. 


Table  9  -  VEHICLE  OCCUPANCY  RATES  1981  vs.  1992 


Occupancy  Rates 
Survey  Time  Period  1981  1992        %  Change 

A.M.  Peak  Period  1.28  1.14  -10.75 

P.M.  Peak  Period  1.42  1.37  -3.57 

Average  1.35  1.26  -7.16 


Table  10  -  VEHICLE  OCCUPANCY  PERCENTAGES  1981  vs.  1992 


 Persons  per  Vehicle  

1                        2                      3                      4  5+ 

Survey  Time  Period    1981       1992        1981     1992       1981      1992       1981     1992  1981  1992 

A.M.  Peak  Period        79%       88%        16%     10%         3%        1%         1%       0%  1%  0% 

P.M.  Peak  Period         69%       73%        24%     21%         4%        5%        2%       1%  1%  1% 

Average                   74%       80%        20%     16%         4%        3%        2%       1%  1%  0% 

Source:  Pioneer  VaUey  Planning  Commission,  Vehicle  Occupancy  Counts  for  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region,  December  1992  vehoocAk 
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The  1981  afternoon  peak  period 
average  occupancy  rate  for  the 
region  was  1.42  persons  per 
vehicle.  In  1992,  this  dropped  to 
an  average  rate  of  1.37  persons 
per  vehicle.  The  afternoon  peak 
commuting  period  showed  a 
3.75%  decrease  in  the  occupancy 
rate  from  1981  to  1992.  The  rate 
of  decrease  for  this  time  period  is 
less  dramatic  than  in  the  morning 
peak  hour,  because  non-work 
based  trips  tend  to  heavily 
influence  the  late  afternoon  to 
early  evening  time  period  (the 
trips  made  in  the  morning,  before 
10:00  AM,  are  primarily  work 
related).  The  decrease  in  after- 
noon vehicle  occupancy  resulting 
from  more  people  driving  to  work 
alone,  was  likely  offset  to  some 
degree  by  increases  in  commer- 
cial development  along  the 
region's  corridors.  This  may  be  a 
factor  since  shopping  trips, 
appointments,  etc.,  tend  to  be 
made  with  multiple  occupants 
more  frequently  than  regular 
commuting  trips. 


Travel  Time  and 
Distance 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  gathers 
information  regarding  woricer 
commute  time.  The  majority  of 
all  the  region's  workers  travel 
between  15  and  30  minutes  to  get 
to  work.  Only  four  communities 
in  the  region  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  workers  traveling  less  time 
than  15  minutes. 

Journey  to  work  information  is  a 
basic  tool  used  to  identify  com- 
mute patterns  and  destinations. 
In  urban  areas,  typically  a  major- 
ity of  the  labor  force  works  in  the 
same  community  in  which  they 
live.  The  town  of  Amherst  has 
the  highest  rate  of  these  workers. 
This  is  directly  related  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 
being  housed  in  Amherst.  The 
region's  five  largest  cities  con- 
tribute to  over  50  percent  of  the 
region's  employment. 


Mode  Split 

The  overwhelming  majority 
of  commute  trips  is  via  single 
occupant  vehicle.  This  character- 
istic is  common  throughout  the 
state  and  nation.  The  exception 
to  this  trend  is  experienced  in 
Amherst.  Only  46  percent  of 
Amherst  commuters  drive  alone. 
Again  this  condition  is  directly 
related  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  being  housed  in 
Amherst.  The  residence  of  a 
significant  number  of  students 
working  on  campus  coupled  with 
the  provision  of  fare-free  transit 
encourages  these  results. 
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Table  1 1  -  1990  COMMUTING  TIME 


Tntal 

30-S9 

>60 

^  w 

Work  at 

i^oininuiiiiy 

V V urKcra 

IVIIIIUlca 

in  iif  AC 

ivilliuica 

jnuiiic 

Agawam 

14,306 

3.8% 

30.7% 

46.8% 

14.3% 

2.6% 

1.7% 

Amherst 

17,216 

10.3% 

47.1% 

24.5% 

11.2% 

2.3% 

4.6% 

Belchertown 

5,628 

2.6% 

19.8% 

36.7% 

34.8% 

3.5% 

2.5% 

Blandford 

594 

2.4% 

8.6% 

32.0% 

49.5  % 

5.4% 

2.2% 

Brimfield 

1,340 

4.0% 

14.1% 

35.0% 

27.5% 

15.4  % 

4.0% 

Chester 

616 

3.7% 

9.9% 

23.4% 

49.4% 

8.9% 

4.7%% 

Chesterfield 

582 

3.3% 

11.0% 

37.1% 

38.8% 

3.8% 

6.0% 

Chicopee 

27,108 

3.2% 

37.5% 

42.7% 

12.3% 

2.9% 

1.5% 

Cummington 

434 

2.3% 

16.6% 

44.6% 

17.8% 

3.4% 

3.0% 

East  Longmeadow 

6,446 

3.6% 

22.7% 

44.6% 

17.8% 

3.4% 

3.0% 

Easthampton 

8,078 

4.1% 

33.9% 

42.1% 

16.8% 

1.8% 

1.3% 

Goshen 

494 

8.5% 

10.3% 

23.9% 

45.7% 

6.3% 

5.3% 

Granby 

2,914 

3.2% 

21.7% 

48.7% 

21.2% 

2.6% 

2.7% 

Granville 

713 

4.8% 

12.8% 

28.5% 

41.8% 

6.3% 

5.9% 

Hadley 

2,245 

8.6% 

37.2% 

34.9% 

13.2% 

1.4% 

4.6% 

Hampden 

2,599 

1.1% 

16.5% 

49.8% 

26.3% 

4.0% 

2.3% 

Hatfield 

1,654 

5.4% 

27.8% 

38.4% 

19.2% 

3.8% 

5.4% 

Holland 

1,009 

2.7% 

15.5% 

31.0% 

38.1% 

11.4  % 

1.4% 

Hoi  yoke 

16,079 

2.8% 

43.0% 

37.1% 

12.1% 

2.5% 

2.5% 

Huntington 

961 

2.5% 

11.8% 

34.2% 

40.1% 

7.0% 

4.5% 

Longmeadow 

7,553 

2.5% 

35.9% 

41.3% 

14.5% 

2.6% 

3.2% 

Ludlow 

9,889 

2.6% 

29.3% 

47.0% 

17.1% 

2.8% 

1.3% 

Middlefield 

194 

0.0% 

7.7% 

24.2% 

51.0% 

10.3% 

6.7% 

Monson 

3,656 

5.5% 

28.3% 

28.2% 

30.9% 

4.7% 

2.3% 

Montgomery 

414 

2.7% 

7.2% 

46.6% 

41.1% 

0.7% 

1.7% 

Northampton 

15,435 

7.0% 

44.1% 

27.5% 

15.5% 

2.7% 

3.2% 

Palmer 

5,729 

4.2% 

35.7% 

32.4% 

21.7% 

3.4% 

2.7% 

Pelham 

794 

1.0% 

25.7% 

42.9% 

23.7% 

3.5% 

3.1% 

Plainfield 

275 

3.6% 

10.9% 

19.3% 

45.8% 

9.1% 

11.3% 

Russell 

837 

4.9% 

20.3% 

34.3% 

34.6% 

4.2% 

1.7% 

South  Hadley 

8,849 

0.6% 

6.4% 

14.1% 

5.2% 

0.7% 

0.7% 

Southampton 

2,459 

2.2% 

23.1% 

50.6% 

49.8% 

9.2% 

12.0% 

Southwick 

4,117 

5.6% 

20.6% 

39.9% 

28.3% 

2.8% 

2.7% 

Springfield 

63,962 

3.4% 

32.3% 

44.1% 

15.6% 

2.9% 

1.6% 

Tolland 

124 

4.8% 

7.3% 

17.7% 

46.8% 

9.7% 

13.7% 

Wales 

742 

3.4% 

10.1% 

29.9% 

37.9% 

14.3% 

4.4% 

Ware 

4,551 

7.6% 

23.7% 

30.1% 

32.3% 

4.2% 

2.2% 

West  Springfield 

14,015 

6.0% 

45.5% 

45.8% 

29.3% 

4.3% 

2.2% 

Westfield 

18,642 

3.1% 

25.7% 

32.2% 

10.6% 

2.2% 

1.4% 

Westhampton 

742 

2.3% 

16.3% 

52.2% 

25.2% 

2.4% 

1.6% 

Wilbraham 

6,423 

2.0% 

20.5% 

47.3% 

24.2% 

3.7% 

2.3% 

Williamsburg 

1,418 

6.9% 

22.9% 

30.4% 

28.9% 

2.8% 

8.1% 

Worthington 

555 

2.9% 

15.3% 

15.9% 

47.9% 

8.6% 

9.4  % 

Pioneer  Valley  Region 

282,391 

4.3% 

33.2% 

39.3% 

17.7% 

3.1% 

2.4% 

_ 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Table  12- 

JOURNEY  TO  WORK  BY  COMMUNITY  TO  SELECTED  LOCATIONS 

Community  of 

Total 

Work  in  Same 

Residence 

Workers 

Community* 

Chicopee 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

N'hampton  Westfield  Other 

Agawam 

/in 
41z 

/107 

4zz 

A  AAA 

105 

494 

5,277 

/vinnersi 

1  /,ZlO 

1  7  yl70 

tQ£. 

1/1/; 
j4o 

oZi 

912 

93 

2,613 

Bclcheitown 

s,bZo 

20o 

zoo 

973 

268 

83 

2,364 

JDiaiiuivJi  u 

71 

17 
1  / 

o 

04 

y4 

2 

188 

216 

Brim  field 

1  1AI\ 

7<V^ 

U 

1  n 
1  / 

145 

10 

0 

968 

Chester 

OlO 

1 7/; 

lO 

15 

C  A 

54 

21 

157 

227 

Chesterfield 

SoZ 

iUU 

4 

y 

11 

243 

8 

191 

27  108 

0  78Q 

1  l^Vi 

(\  87^ 

o,ozj 

238 

757 

6,693 

v^ummingion 

lUO 

O 

/I 

4 

/ 

91 

14 

206 

East  Longmeadow 

/L  AAA 

l,/o/ 

1  70 

1  /o 

<7 

/I  1  c 

z,415 

18 

21 

1,970 

tasinampion 

&  n7fi 

o,U  /8 

7  117 

AAI 

ool 

T  1  A 

/lU 

2,136 

391 

1,618 

vjusnen 

If* 

yj 

1 
1 

7< 
ZD 

1 J 

183 

5 

171 

oranDy 

QtA 

A^  t 
411 

4Uo 

4  /y 

4z4 

116 

89 

987 

Granville 

111 

1 « 
1  jO 

1 1 
1 1 

54 

8 

111 

353 

iiduiey 

DjZ 

O 

71 

04 

y4 

403 

56 

981 

ndiiipucii 

7^6 

171 
IZi 

Al 

1  ni  ^ 

1,U1  J 

15 

12 

1,133 

riaiiieiQ 

1  (iZA 
l,03'l 

1  Q 

ly 

^1 
Ol 

1  AO 

luy 

550 

58 

514 

Holland 

70 

o 
0 

c 

A  A 

44 

0 

5 

868 

Holyoke 

io,u/y 

o,yj4 

1  r\i  1 
1,Uj  1 

O  Ol/I 

i.yoz 

353 

517 

3,262 

T-Ii  1  n  ti  n  (Ttr\n 
riuiiuii^LUii 

HJ  1 

JZ 

18 
lo 

y\j 

86 

266 

308 

i-Ajngmeduow 

7 

/ 

770 
L£y 

788 
Zoo 

1  nAi 

103 

130 

2,477 

Luaiow 

Q  8fiO 

7  74^ 

oO/ 

114 
Jj4 

1  884 
J, 6  64 

41 

152 

2,366 

iviiauieiieia 

11 

u 

A 
U 

O 

0 

16 

141 

V4r\n  can 

1  014 

Q6 

y\j 

4"^ 

677 

75 

32 

1,769 

Montgomery 

At  A 

74 

c 

J 

78 
ZO 

OU 

12 

158 

127 

iNonnampion 

Q  All 

1  <fi 
135 

^  1  8 
J  lo 

1  r\fj\ 
l,UOU 

9,473 

198 

4,028 

r  allllCr 

^  770 

7  147 

Z,  JHZ 

14S 
14J 

81 

08^ 

yoj 

25 

74 

2,075 

r  Ciilalll 

704 

47 

J 

70 
zu 

<:i 
J 1 

66 

1 

604 

Plainfield 

77C 

fil 
61 

A 
U 

A 

U 

z 

49 

2 

141 

OJ  1 

170 

1Z7 

zz 

7^ 

Zj 

80 

oy 

4 

329 

239 

ooutn  riaaiey 

fi  fiilO 

o,o'iy 

1  n<c7 

yuo 

1711 
1,  /  1  J 

1  1  78 
1,1/8 

256 

225 

1,519 

oouuiampion 

J  J7 

oO 

178 
jZO 

Ljy 

430 

319 

698 

South  wick 

A  tin 

4,11  / 

yyu 

<A 
OU 

fit 
Ol 

/17Q 

4zy 

0 

777 

1,800 

Springfield 

0J,70X 

18  771 

7  OAQ 

7  n<;7 

18  771 
j6,Z  /  1 

349 

1,259 

19,062 

Tolland 

17/1 

1Z4 

lA 
JO 

A 

u 

A 
U 

0 

0 

5 

77 

waies 

"747 

177 
IZZ 

1 1 

1  1 
1  1 

71 
/  1 

2 

4 

521 

ware 

4  SCI 

1  <;7^ 

1  1 A 

no 

48 
4o 

4A1 
401 

144 

43 

2,214 

wcsi  opniigiieiu 

4  ^^74 

OZ*T 

887 
ooz 

%  810 

J,0  lU 

88 

843 

3,444 

1»  /»d7 

Q  71*; 

444 

O  JU 

7  467 

165 

9,735 

4,981 

Westhampton 

742 

74 

11 

35 

42 

294 

36 

250 

Wilbraham 

6,423 

968 

268 

186 

2,565 

22 

60 

2,354 

Williamsburg 

1,418 

326 

0 

74 

114 

477 

11 

416 

Worthington 

555 

159 

7 

11 

31 

92 

35 

220 

Pioneer  Valley  Region 

282,391 

119,024 

19326 

22,373 

79,233 

17,925 

17,769 

82,443 

Note:  Figures  are  estimates  based  on  a  sample,  and  may  differ  from  other  employment  data  sources. 
*  People  working  in  the  same  community  in  which  they  reside. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1990  Journey -to- Work  statistics  (preliminary  release  subject  to  revision) 
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Table  13 

-  JOURNEY  TO 

WORK  BY  MODE 

1990 

Drove 

worK 

Tnfal 

1  \3Kat 

A  Irtnp 

Bii<: 

Rirvrip 

Walk 

<2)Hnmp 

Coininunity 

Workers 

Percent 

Agawam 

14,306 

86.4 

9.7 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.5 

1.7 

Amherst 

17,216 

46.0 

6.7 

10.8 

0.2 

0.0 

1.3 

30.1 

0.3 

4.6 

Bel  cherto  wn 

5,628 

85.7 

9.5 

1.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

0.1 

2.5 

Blandford 

594 

84.7 

11.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

0.5 

2.2 

Brimfield 

1340 

80.3 

13.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

1.1 

0.5 

4.0 

Chester 

616 

73.9 

16.4 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

3.9 

0.6 

4.7 

Chesterfield 

582 

80.1 

10.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

2.9 

0.5 

6.0 

Chicopee 

27,108 

79.4 

12.9 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

3.6 

0.8 

1.5 

Cummington 

434 

77.0 

8.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.9 

10.6 

East  Longmeadow 

6,446 

86.8 

7.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

1.9 

0.2 

3.0 

Easthampton 

8,078 

8L0 

12.5 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

4.2 

0.4 

1.3 

Goshen 

494 

76.9 

12.3 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.3 

0.4 

5.3 

Granby 

2,914 

84.3 

11.6 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.9 

0.0 

2.7 

Granville 

713 

79.2 

9.5 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

2.5 

0.4 

5.9 

Hadley 

2,245 

80.6 

8.6 

1.2 

0.5 

0.0 

0.6 

2.9 

0.9 

4.6 

Hampden 

2,599 

86.4 

9.8 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

2.3 

Hatfield 

1,654 

8L1 

9.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

3.8 

0.4 

5.4 

Holland 

1,009 

83.4 

13.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

1.4 

Holyoke 

16,079 

71.6 

14.5 

2.6 

0.0 

0.5 

0.3 

7.4 

0.7 

2.5 

Huntinpton 

961 

82.6 

12.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

4.5 

Longmeadow 

7,553 

88.0 

6.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.4 

1.1 

0.2 

3.2 

Ludlow 

9,889 

84.5 

10.9 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

2.4 

0.5 

1.3 

Middlefield 

194 

75.8 

15.5 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

6.7 

Monson 

3,656 

84.2 

8.7 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

3.6 

0.4 

2.3 

Montgomery 

414 

85.5 

9.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

1.9 

0.5 

1.7 

Northampton 

15,435 

66.7 

10.7 

2.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1.6 

14.5 

0.5 

3.2 

Palmer 

5,729 

84.9 

7.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

4.2 

0.2 

2.7 

Pelham 

794 

83.1 

11.7 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

3.1 

Plainfield 

275 

72.0 

11.3 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.7 

0.0 

11.3 

Russell 

837 

84.0 

12.4 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

1.4 

0.0 

1.7 

South  Hadley 

8,849 

24.6 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

Southampton 

2,459 

265.4 

31.8 

2.6 

0.6 

0.0 

0.2 

45.7 

1.6 

12.0 

Southwick 

4,117 

83.3 

10.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

1.0 

1.1 

Springfield 

63,962 

74.2 

13.0 

5.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

4.9 

0.6 

1.6 

Tolland 

124 

79.0 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

13.7 

Wales 

742 

80.9 

13.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.4 

4.4 

Ware 

4,551 

80.9 

12.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

4.3 

0.4 

2.2 

West  Springfield 

14,015 

107.4 

13.9 

1.5 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

6.7 

0.8 

2.2 

Westfield 

18,642 

62.4 

7.7 

1.5 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

1.9 

0.1 

1.4 

Westhampton 

742 

86.3 

10.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.5 

1.6 

Wilbraham 

6,423 

87.0 

7.8 

1.1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

1.2 

0.3 

2.3 

Williamsburg 

1,418 

76.7 

7.3 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

6.6 

0.6 

8.1 

Worthington 

555 

76.6 

10.8 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.0 

0.0 

9.4 

Pioneer  Valley 

282,391 

76.9 

11.0 

2.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

6.1 

0.5 

2.4 

Source:  U.S.  Depanment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  jiw<»tbjdi 
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A 


The  Pioneer  Valley  Region  has  an 
extensive  transit  system  offering 
many  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion. Intra-county  &  intercity  bus- 
es, para-transit  (specialized  ser- 
vices), ridesharing  &  park-and-ride 
services  are  aU  vital  parts  in  the 
mobility  of  the  region's  residents. 


The  Pioneer  Valley  Transit 
Authority  (PVTA)  is  the  chief 
provider  of  local  public  transpor- 
tation in  the  region.  The  PVTA 
offers  cost-effective  service  to 
the  members  of  its  23  cities  and 
towns,  21  located  in  Hampden 
and  Hampshire  Counties  and  two 


in  Franklin  County. 

The  PVTA  also  contracts  with 
various  local  organizations  for 
door-to-door  elderly  and  disabled 
services.  Figure  9  shows  the 
communities  that  compose  the 
PVTA  transit  district 


Figure  9  -  PIONEER  VALLEY  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 
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Under  Massachusetts  law,  transit 
authorities  may  not  directly 
operate  transit  service,  and  thus, 
contract  with  outside  operators. 
The  PVTA  has  contractural 
agreements  with  two  private  bus 
carriers:  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  Transit  Service 
and  Transit  Express,  Inc.  UMass 
Transit  provides  service  to  the 
Five  College  area.  Transit 
Express  provides  service  to  the 
rest  of  the  communities  in  the 
transit  district. 


Table  14- 

PVTA 

MONTHLY  ZONE  PASSES 

Pass  Type 

Amount 

Elderly 

$11.00 

One  Zone 

$22.00 

Two  Zone 

$27.50 

Three  Zone 

$33.00 

Source:  PVTA  Annual  Report,  1992 


Fixed  Route  System 

With  the  exception  of  Hampden, 
Leverett,  Pelham  and  Ware,  all 
of  the  other  communities  in  the 
transit  district  are  currently 
served  by  the  PVTA's  fixed 
route  system.  The  PVTA  pro- 
vides comprehensive  service  in 
the  region's  major  urban  centers, 
as  well  as  outlying  suburban  area 
with  its  network  of  43  fixed- 
routes.  The  100,  200  and  400 
numbered  routes  serve  the  urban 
core  of  the  region  and  its  outlying 
suburbs.  The  300  routes  operate 
in  the  Five  College  area,  and  the 
700  routes  run  in  Northampton 
and  surrounding  communities. 
There  is  also  one  700  route  that 
operates  between  Springfield  and 
Agawam. 

The  PVTA  operates  a  fleet  of  175 
fixed-route  buses.  Service  oper- 
ated by  UMass  Transit  utilizes  30 
buses,  twenty- five  of  which  are 
lift-equipped.  Service  operated 
by  Transit  Express,  on  the  100, 
200, 400  and  700  routes,  utilizes 
136  buses.  Forty-one  of  those 


buses  are  lift-equipped.  Due  to 
the  limited  number  of  wheelchair 
lifts,  only  a  few  routes  in  the 
transit  district  are  completely 
handicapped  accessible.  The 
UMass  Transit  System  provides 
accessible  service  to  disabled 
riders  on  all  of  its  routes  during 
the  summer  months  and  during 
weekdays  and  weekends  after 
6:00  p.m. 

PVTA's  fixed  route  structure  is 
set  up  based  on  zones,  with  base 
fare  for  the  first  zone  and  an  extra 
charge  for  subsequent  zones. 
The  PVTA  also  has  reduced  fare 
programs  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled.  Eligible  individuals 
qualify  for  the  half-fare  program 
on  all  the  PVTA  routes.  There 
is  no  charge  for  transfers  for  all 
trips.  The  PVTA  offers  four 
different  types  of  monthly 
commuters  passes  according  to 
the  zones  in  the  fare  structure. 
Tokens  are  also  available  for 
$0.65. 


Table  15  -  PVTA  FIXED  ROUTE  FARES 


Regular  Elderly  &  Disabled  Child  Fare  Approximate  (mi.) 

Zones                Fares  w/  PVTA  I.D.  6  - 12  yrs  Max.  Trip  Length 

IZone               $0.65  $0.30  $0.40  4 

2  Zone               $0.80  $0.40  $0.55  5 

3  Zone               $0.95  $0.45  $0.70  11 

Source:  PVTA  Annual  Report,  1 992 
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Routes  operated  by  UMass  Transit 
are  fare-free,  subsidized  by  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Five 
Colleges  Inc.,  and  the  Town  of 
Amherst.  During  the  school  year. 
Route  703  operates  fare-free,  sub- 
sidized by  Five  Colleges  Inc.  A 
fare  is  charged  on  this  route  during 
the  summer  months.  Route  706, 
serving  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  projects  and  downtown 
Northampton  operates  with  a 
$0.10  fare. 

While  PVTA  buses  experience 
significant  fluctuations  in  ridership 
levels  from  year  to  year,  the  over- 
all trend  in  ridership  levels  has 
been  to  decline.  PVTA  reached 


peak  ridership  in  1985  with  ap- 
proximately 12.8  million  passen- 
gers. During  the  years  following 
1985,  ridership  declined  steadily  to 
a  low  of  10.9  million  passengers  in 
1991.  Ridership  figures  for  1992 
show  an  increase  in  ridership  of 
1 .4  p)ercent.  Many  reasons  have 
been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  this 
decline,  ranging  from  the  relatively 
low  price  of  gasoline,  increasing 
rates  of  automobile  ownership,  and 
the  growth  of  special  transporta- 
tion for  the  elderly. 

PVTA's  sources  of  revenue  have 
changed  over  time.  In  1992,  the 
system  derived  36.5  percent  of  its 
revenues  from  the  state  govern- 


ment, 29.5  percent  from  the 
farebox  collection,  21.4  percent 
from  local  contributions,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment (1 1.6  percent)  and  other 
miscellaneous  sources.  The  por- 
tion of  the  PVTA's  total  operat- 
ing revenue  that  is  provided  by 
the  federal  government  has  de- 
clined from  29.3  percent  in  1980 
to  1 1.6  percent  in  1990.  The  ma- 
jor PVTA  expenditures  in  1992 
were  for  labor  costs  (53.8  %),  the 
elderly  &  disabled  services  (15.1 
%),  and  fuel  (10.4  %). 

PVTA's  revenue  statistics  show 
that  the  cost  of  operating  the  sys- 
tem has  increased  by  34  percent 


Table  16  -  PVTA  FIXED  ROUTE  RIDERSHIP 


ANNUAL  BOARDINGS 

Fiscal 

Northern 

Southern 

Regional 

Year 

Tier* 

%  Change 

Tier* 

%  Change 

Total 

%  Change 

1980 

4,112,999 

8,538,844 

12,651343 

1981 

4,419,249 

7.4 

8,108,220 

-5.0 

12,527,469 

-1.0 

1982 

4,294,627 

-2.8 

6,662,643 

-17.8 

10,957,270 

-12.5 

1983 

4,581,582 

6.7 

8,004,003 

20.1 

12,585,585 

14.9 

1984 

4,318,873 

-5.7 

8,167,123 

2.0 

12,485,996 

-0.8 

1985 

4,516,423 

4.6 

8,337,384 

2.1 

12353,807 

2.9 

1986 

4,368,763 

-3.3 

8,401,327 

0.8 

12,770,090 

-0.7 

1987 

4,148,427 

-5.0 

8,151,675 

-3.0 

12,300,102 

-3.7 

1988 

3,853,459 

-7.1 

7,649,934 

-6.2 

11,503,393 

-6.5 

1989 

3,753,866 

-2.6 

7,327,438 

-4.2 

11,08U04 

-3.7 

1990 

3,995,946 

6.4 

7,335,418 

0.1 

11^31364 

2.3 

1991 

3,883,591 

-2.8 

7,113,317 

-3.0 

10,996,908 

-3.0 

1992 

3,817,737 

-1.7 

7,332,991 

3.1 

11,150,728 

1.4 

Source:  PVTA  Annual  Reports 


*  Northern  Tier  =  UMass  Transit  +  Western  Mass  Bus  Lines 
Southern  Tier  =  Springfield  Transit  Management  +  Longueil  Transportation,  Inc. 
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from  $14,61 1,594  in  1989  to 
$19,645,247  in  1992.  The  PVTA 
revenues  from  the  farebox  and 
other  sources  have  grown  by  39 
percent  and  the  subsidies  have  in- 
creased by  only  10  percent.  Rev- 
enue miles  have  decreased  be- 
tween 1989  to  1992  by  25  percent 
from  5,925,704  to  4,424,892  re- 
spectively. This  decrease  is  partly 
due  to  service  revisions  in  re- 
sponse to  budget  restrictions  and 
ridership  levels. 


Paratransit  Services 

In  addition  to  its  regular  fixed 
route  service,  the  PVTA  provides 
door-to-door  demand-responsive 
accessible  van  service  to  its  23 
member  communities.  This  ser- 
vice is  generally  available  in  a  wi- 
der area  than  that  which  is  served 
by  the  fixed  route  transit  system 
available  to  the  general  public. 
Service  area  and  service  frequen- 
cy vary  by  community  and  provi- 
der of  service.  Services  radiate 
from  a  community  outwards  into 


neighboring  towns  and  cities. 
Days  and  hours  of  service  usually 
consist  of  Monday  through  Fri- 
day between  7:00  a.m.  and  4:00 
p.m.  Some  agencies  offer  special 
services  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. As  of  1993,  10  social  ser- 
vice agencies  (Council  on  Aging, 
dial-a-ride  agencies)  operating  45 
lift  equipped  vans  and  four  station 
wagons  are  under  contract  to  the 
PVTA.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  several  contracts  set  up  to 


Table  17 

-  PVTA  PARATRANSIT 

RIDERSHIP 

1992 

Annual  One-Way  Trips 

Elderly 

Elderly 

Disabled 

Community 

Operator 

#  Vehicles 

Total 

Only 

Disabled 

Only 

Agawam 

C.  0.  A. 

3 

14,684 

8,338 

6,020 

326 

Amherst 

C.  0.  A. 

4 

21,899 

18,162 

2,616 

1,121 

Belchertown 

C.  0.  A. 

4 

12,508 

7,665 

4,306 

537 

Chicopee 

V.  0.  C. 

1 

24,078 

18,543 

1,369 

4,166 

Easthampton 

C.  0.  A. 

1 

12,886 

10,560 

2,176 

150 

Granby 

C.  0.  A. 

2 

5,039 

4,599 

377 

63 

Hadley 

C.  0.  A. 

2 

4,618 

4,336 

254 

28 

Tri-Town 

Hampden  C.  0.  A. 

3 

17,005 

14,161 

1,879 

965 

Holyoke 

C.  0.  A. 

2 

21,232 

12,515 

6,472 

2,245 

Leverett 

Amherst  C.  0.  A. 

1 

373 

183 

187 

3 

Longmeadow 

Hulmes  Trans. 

1 

7,786 

6,706 

540 

540 

Ludlow 

C.  0.  A. 

3 

18,337 

5,635 

11,013 

1,689 

Northampton 

Amherst  C.  0.  A. 

2 

13,810 

13,252 

546 

12 

Pelham 

Amherst  C.  O.  A. 

1 

727 

634 

59 

34 

South  Hadley 

C.  0.  A. 

3 

18,632 

11,724 

2,372 

4,536 

Springfield 

N.  C.  B.  A. 

9 

48,766 

43,622 

3,771 

1,373 

Ware 

C.  O.  A. 

1 

9,575 

9,575 

0 

0 

West  Springfield 

C.  0.  A. 

1 

8,310 

1,631 

6,100 

579 

Westfield 

C.  0.  A. 

2 

14,782 

7,935 

4,702 

2,145 

Regional  Total 

49 

275,047 

199,776 

54,759 

20,512 

Source:  PVTA  Annual  Report,  1992  p"^" 
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serve  the  needs  of  human  service 
agencies,  such  as  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Retardation,  Med- 
icaid, Mercy  Hospital,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  the  Jewish  Nurs- 
ing Home. 

Most  of  the  agencies  operating  the 
paratransit  service  suggest  a  dona- 
tion from  the  user.  Some  of  the 
agencies  charge  a  minimal  fare 
that  is  based  on  in-town  and  out- 
of-town  service.  Subscription 


service,  or  standardized  pick-up 
routes  are  run  for  elderly  to  con- 
gregate meals.  For  disabled  pas- 
sengers, subscription  services 
exist  to  provide  regular  transpor- 
tation to  woiic  and  school. 
The  subscription  service  is  run 
by  the  Amherst  Council  on  Aging 
for  the  residents  of  Hampshire 
County,  and  by  the  Valley  Op- 
portunity Council  (VOC)  in 
Chicopee  for  the  residents  of 
Hampden  County. 


Park-n-Ride  Facilities 

PVTA's  commuter  services  in- 
clude two  established  Park-n-Ride 
lots.  These  facilities  allow  com- 
muters who  live  some  distance 
from  a  bus  route  to  parte  their  car 
and  ride  the  bus  to  their  final  des- 
tination. The  lot  at  the  Caldor 
Shopping  Center  is  located  at  the 
terminus  of  the  PVTA  Sumner- 
Allen  route  and  provides  direct 
service  from  the  extreme  southeast 
section  of  Springfield  and  sur- 
rounding commimities  to  Spring- 
field's central  business  district. 
Paricing  is  free  at  the  Caldor  lot 
and  commuters  ride  downtown 
for  the  standard  PVTA  fare  of 
650.  The  10  Centre  parking  lot  is 
located  below  the  1-91  &  1-291 
interchange  near  the  central  busi- 
ness district  of  Springfield.  Com- 
muters pay  a  low  monthly  fee  to 
use  these  parking  facilities  and  are 
able  to  ride  PVTA  for  only  100. 


Table  19  - 
PRIMARY  PARK-N-RIDE 
FACILITIES 


Caldor  Shopping  Center 

Allen  &  Cooley  St.,  Springfield 
Bus  Routes:  101 

10  Centre  Parking  Lot 
Main  St.,  Under  1-291,  Springfield 
Bus  Routes:  101,  102,217 
401,402, 403 


Source:  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission, 
Regional  Transportation  Plan,  1992 


Table  18  -  PVTA  PARATRANSIT  1992  FARE  STRUCTURE 


In-town        Adjacent    Non-Adjacent  In/out  Town 


Operator  Fare         Town  Fare     Town  Fare  Ratio 


Agawam                $0.25  $0.50  $0.50  50/50 

*  Amherst 
Pelham 

Leverett  $0.00  $0.00  $0.00  80/20 

Northampton 

Belchertown            $0.50  $3.00  $6.00  20/80 

Chicopee  CO  A         $0.50  $1.00  $1.00  n/a 

**Chicopee  VOC      $0.50  $1.00  $1.00  30/70 

Easthampton           $0.00  $0.00  $0.00  60/40 

Granby                  $0.15  $1.00  $2.00  40/60 

Hadley  $0.00  $0.00  $0.00  65/35 

*  Hampden 

E.Longmeadow        $0.50  $0.50  $0.50  40/60 

Wilbraham  

Holyoke                $0.00  $0.00  $0.00  80/20 

Longmeadow           $1.00  $1.00  $1.00  45/55 

Ludlow                 $0.00  $0.00  $0.00  70/30 

S.Hadley                $0.25  $0.50  $1.50  70/30 

Springfield             $0.50  $0.50  $0.50  90/10 

Ware                    $0.25  $0.00  $0.00  lOOA) 

Westfield               $0.50  $1.00  $1.00  80/20 

W.Springfield          $0.25  $0.50  $0.50  50/50 

Weighted  Avgs.       $0.29  $0.52  $0.74  65/35 

*  Figures  reflect  aggregate  numbers  for  these  coordinated  systems. 
**  $0.40  fare  for  <60  subscription  service. 

Source:  PVTA  Annual  Reports,  1992 
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Intercity  Service 


The  Pioneer  Valley  region  is 
served  by  an  extensive  intercity 
transportation  networic.  Sched- 
uled service  is  provided  by  four 
major  privately  owned  compa- 
nies. These  companies  provide  a 
mix  of  local  and  express  routes 
connecting  points  within  and 
outside  the  region  with  nation- 
wide connecting  service.  The 
companies  are:  Bonanza  Bus 


Lines  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  Greyhound  Lines  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Peter  Pan  Bus 
Lines  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts; and  Vermont  Transit  Lines 
of  Burlington,  Vermont.  Several 
other  carriers  provide  a  variety  of 
services  including  large  and  small 
bus  charters,  and  packaged  tours 
to  a  number  of  destinations  within 
and  outside  the  region.  Most  of 


the  intercity  public  transportation 
network  in  the  region  is  concen- 
trated in  the  City  of  Springfield. 
In  the  city,  bus  operations  are 
conducted  at  the  Springfield  Bus 
Terminal  which  was  opened  in 
1969.  The  terminal  functions  as 
the  major  bus  station  in  Western 
Massachusetts  and  as  an  inter- 
change point  for  all  of  the  inter- 
city bus  fines. 


Figure  10  -  MAJOR  BUS  ROUTES  SERVING  THE  PIONEER  VALLEY  REGION  -  1993 


NEW 
JERSEY 


Prapirw]  by  ti«  PIvMr  Vklay  nwinlng  CofTwrnslon 
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The  region  also  has  a  smaller  bus 
terminal  located  in  the  City  of 
Northampton.  Additional  major 
stops  are  located  in  Amherst, 
Holyoke  and  Palmer. 

The  Springfield  terminal  operates 
24  hours  a  day  and  is  the  base  of 
operations  for  Peter  Pan  Bus 
Company,  the  largest  privately 
owned  bus  company  in  the  nation. 
According  to  Peter  Pan  officials, 
an  average  of  3,500  passengers 
use  the  terminal  daily.  The  vol- 
ume is  the  combined  total  of  all 
the  carriers  using  the  terminal. 


Approximately  150  scheduled 
line-haul  bus  trips  operate  at  the 
terminal  daily. 

In  terms  of  cities  and  towns 
served  and  passengers  carried, 
Peter  Pan  Bus  Lines  is  the  largest 
intercity  carrier  in  the  region. 
Service  to  points  within  and  out- 
side the  region  are  both  extensive 
and  frequent.  Peter  Pan  has  a 
fleet  of  155  buses.  Several  of  the 
buses  are  lift  equipped  and  ac- 
cessible to  disabled  individuals. 


The  Peter  Pan's  Call-a-Lift  ser- 
vice allows  an  individual  to  call 
in  advance  to  request  a  particular 
route  to  be  accessible.  In  1990, 
over  one  million  passengers  were 
carried  on  Peter  Pan's  fixed 
schedule  buses  in  New  England 
and  the  Northeast.  The  remaining 
three  intercity  bus  companies  are 
restricted  to  operating  on  inter- 
state highways  except  to  stop  at 
the  major  bus  terminals. 


Table  20  - 

INTERCITY  BUS  SERVICE  FROM  THE  PIONEER  VALLEY  REGION 

Company 

Operation 

Bonanza  Bus  Lines 

Operates  daily  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island  to  Albany,  New  York  with 
stops  in  Springfield,  Lee,  Lenox,  and  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Greyhound  Bus  Lines 

Operates  a  route  from  Chicago  to  Boston  with  a  stop  in  Springfield.  Greyhound 
provides  service  throughout  the  U.S.  from  the  Springfield  Bus  Terminal  through 
nationwide  connections. 

Peter  Pan  Bus  Lines 

Operates  extensive  and  frequent  service  to  points  within  and  outside  the  region. 
In  Peter  Pan's  two  primary  routes  -  Amherst  to  Boston  via  Springfield  and 
Springfield  to  New  York  City  -  buses  run  hourly. 

Vermont  Transit  Lines 

A  subsidiary  of  the  Greyhound  Lines,  operates  two  routes  from  Springfield,  one 
to  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont  and  the  other  to  Newport,  Vermont.  Stops  are  made 
in  Northampton  and  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

Source:  PVPC,  1992 
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Passenger  Rail  Service 

Passenger  rail  service  is  avail- 
able to  Pioneer  Valley  residents 
through  Amtrak,  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 
The  region's  Amtrak  station  is 
in  the  City  of  Springfield, 
located  on  Lyman  Street  near 
the  northern  edge  of  downtown 
Springfield.  The  Springfield 
station  is  currently  served  by  20 
trains  daily  providing  extensive 
service  in  the  northeastern  U.S. 
and  connections  nationwide. 

Most  trains  in  Springfield  are 
part  of  Amtrak 's  Northeast 
Corridor  service.  This  service 
includes  eight  daily  departures 
between  5:30  a.m.  and  3:00 
p.m.,  and  eight  arrivals  between 
2:00  a.m.  and  10:30  p.m. 
Amtrak  provides  frequent  daily 
service  between  Springfield  and 
Washington  D.C.,  with  major 
stops  at  Hartford,  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia,  with  the 
following  trains:  The  Banker, 


Colonial,  Bay  State,  Yankee 
Clipper,  Patriot,  Connecticut 
Yankee  and  Mount  Vernon.  In 
addition,  one  of  Amtrak' s  Atlan- 
tic City  Express  trains  pro-vides 
daily  through  service  be-tween 
Springfield  and  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey  via  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia.  The  Benjamin 
Franklin  provides  service  from 
Springfield  to  Philadelphia  with 
stops  in  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  In  1992, 
Amtrak  launched  an  early  morn- 
ing train  linking  Springfield  and 
Worcester  with  Boston.  The  train 
departs  Springfield  at  7:00  a.m. 
and  arrives  in  Boston  at  9:15  a.m. 
Return  trains  from  Boston  to 
Springfield  leave  at  3:05  p.m. 
and  4:20  p.m. 


Table  21  - 
AMTRAK 
ANNUAL  RIDERSHIP 


Fiscal  Year 

Ridership 

1985 

153,178 

1986 

153,336 

1987 

160,248 

1988 

174,806 

1989 

173,561 

1990 

165,839 

Source:  Amtrak 

In  addition  to  the  Northeast 
Corridor  service,  there  are  also 
two  long  distance  trains  serving 
the  region.  The  Lake  Shore 
Limited  serves  Springfield  by 
providing  daily  service  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  the 
Montrealer  which  runs  between 
Washington  D.C.  and  Montreal. 
Unlike  all  Northeast  Corridor 
trains  out  of  Springfield,  these 
long  distance  trains  require 
reservations. 

The  thruway  bus  connection 
with  the  Yankee  Clipper  and  the 
Connecticut  Yankee  offers  rail 
passengers  transportation  from 
Springfield  to  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont  each  day.  The  Amtrak 
thruway  bus  connections  provide 
coordinated  train/motor  coach 
service  with  guaranteed  connec- 
tions as  well  as  through  fares  and 
ticketing. 
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The  Pioneer  Valley  is  well  served 
by  air  transportation  facilities 
located  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
region: 


Bradley  International  Airport, 

located  in  Windsor  Locks, 
Connecticut,  is  a  state-owned 
facility  and  designated  as  a 
medium  hub  airport  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Nine  major 
carriers  and  nine  regional  com- 


muters provide  commercial  air 
service  at  Bradley.  Recent  con- 
struction of  a  new  terminal  and 
parking  facilities,  and  renovation 
of  the  existing  terminal  and  main 
runway,  offer  first-rate  passenger 
service  and  uncrowded  conditions. 


Figure  1 1  -  AIRPORTS  IN  THE  PIONEER  VALLEY  REGION 


/  PLAINFIELD 


CUMMINGTON 


^  GOSHEN    ^  "1 


1 

Westover  Air  Force  Base 

2 

Westfield-Barnes 

Municipal  Airport 

3 

Northampton  Airport 

4 

Metropolitan  Airport 

5 

Agawam-Springfield 

Seaplane  Harbor 

6 

Pilgrim  Airport 

Prepared  by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Co 
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Plans  are  underway  to  secure 
gateway  status  with  direct  interna- 
tional scheduled  flights.  The 
airport  is  located  15  miles  south  of 
the  City  of  Springfield  and  is  the 
principal  commercial  airport  for 
people  traveling  to  and  from  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Region.  Approxi- 
mately 30%  of  air  travelers  using 
Bradley  are  from  the  Springfield 
Metropolitan  Area  and  4  out  of  5 
of  the  region's  commercial  air 
travelers  use  the  airport.  Bradley 
also  offers  air  freight  services. 
Worldwide  cargo  transportation  is 
available  through  air  cargo  compa- 
nies operating  at  the  airport  as  weU 
as  through  the  airlines  that  provide 
passenger  service. 

Barnes  Municipal  Airport 

is  operated  by  the  City  of 
Westfield  with  a  portion  of  the 
facility  leased  as  home  base  for  the 
Massachusetts  Air  National  Guard 
104th  Tactical  Fighter  Group.  The 
airport  is  classified  as  a  general 
transport  airport  providing  general 
aviation  service.  It  can  serve  all 
aircraft  including  commercial  jets 
and  large,  heavy  and  wide-body 
aircraft.  It  is  capable  of  handling 
precision  instrument  approach 
operations.  Barnes  Municipal 
Airport  currently  offers  charter 
passenger  service  and  nightly 
small  package  cargo  flights 
provided  by  Northeast  Airlink. 
The  feasibility  of  siting  expanded 
cargo  facilities  at  Barnes  is  being 
analyzed  through  an  update  to  the 
airport's  Master  Plan. 


Westover  Airport 

is  the  largest  airport  facility  in  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Region,  providing 
comprehensive  aviation  services 
for  military,  commercial,  corpo- 
rate, charter  and  commuter 
flights.  Located  in  the  City  of 
Chicopee  and  Town  of  Ludlow, 
Westover  has  two  runways,  one 
of  which  is  the  largest  runway 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
1974,  Westover  Air  Force  Base 
was  deactivated,  allowing  for 
joint  military  and  civilian  use  of 
the  4,800  acres  of  land.  Today, 
Westover  Air  Reserve  Base  is 
home  to  the  439th  Military  Airlift 
Wing  and  served  as  the  primary 
staging  area  for  troops  and  cargo 
bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf  during 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  During  that  9- 
month  period,  Westover  handled 
more  than  1,800  C-5As,  32,000 
troops  and  80,000  tons  of  cargo. 
The  base  assumed  strategic  airlift 
training  missions  in  1987.  West- 
over  Metropolitan  Development 
Corporation  manages  the  civilian 
uses  at  the  base,  including  the 
successful  Westover  Industrial 
AirParks  and  the  Westover  Met- 
ropolitan Airport.  The  airport 
operates  in  joint  use  with  the  Air 
Reservists.  Ground  and  air  traffic 
control  is  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 


Northampton  Airport, 

located  in  the  City  of  Northamp- 
ton, along  Interstate  91,  provides 
general  aviation  services  for  busi- 
ness and  leisure.  It  is  privately 
owned  and  operated,  offering  fully 
licensed  commercial  service  to  the 
public.  Nightly  cargo  service  is 
available  on  a  limited  schedule. 
The  airport  offers  maintenance 
for  both  minor  and  major  repairs  to 
aircraft  less  than  7,500  pounds. 
Northampton  Airport  is  the  pre- 
mier facility  in  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Region  for  recreational  parachute 
flights.  Hang  gliders  and  hot  air 
balloonists  enjoy  majestic  scenery 
along  the  adjacent  Connecticut 
River  Valley  and  Mount  Holyoke 
Range.  Seaplanes  operate  on  the 
Connecticut  River  which  flows 
parallel  to  the  runway. 

Metropolitan  and  Pilgrim 

are  classified  as  Local  Utility 
airports  that  serve  general  aviation 
uses.  These  airports  are  privately 
owned  and  operated.  Metropolitan 
Airport  is  located  in  Palmer  at  the 
eastern  section  of  the  region  while 
Pilgrim  can  be  found  in  Hatfield. 
Both  facilities  are  only  attended 
during  daylight  hours. 

Agawam-Springfield 
Seaplane  Harbor 

is  located  in  Agawam.  This  sea- 
port is  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated. It  serves  general  aviation 
uses,  both  business  and  recreation- 
al. The  seaport  has  a  landing  lane 
8,000  feet  long  and  800  feet  wide. 
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The  region  contains  a  convenient 
netwoiic  of  bikeways  including 
bikepaths  (a  completely  separate 
travel  way  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
bicycles),  bike  lanes  (a  designated 
lane  on  the  street  in  which  travel  is 
restricted  to  bicycles)  and  bike 
routes  (an  existing  road  or  side- 
walk shared  by  bicycles  with 
motor  vehicles  or  pedestrians  and 
identified  with  "bike  route"  signs). 


Amherst  Bikeway 

The  3.5  mile  route  is  a  shared 
sidewalk  and  bikeway  facility, 
known  as  a  biwalk.  It  connects 
Hampshire  College  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  campus 
to  the  north.  Portions  of  this 
Bikeway  follow  existing  streets. 

Northampton  Bikeway 

This  route  follows  an  abandoned 
railroad  line  for  2.5  miles  and 
extends  from  State  Street,  north 
of  the  City  center  to  Look  Park. 


The  Norwottuck  Rail  Trail 

The  region's  largest  bikeway  pro- 
ject, opened  in  the  summer  of  1993, 
the  Norwottuck  Rail  Trail,  is  a 
major  commuter-recreational 
facility,  connecting  the  communi- 
ties of  Northampton,  Hadley,  and 
Amherst.  The  nine-mile  long  trail 
runs  from  Damon  Road  in  North- 
ampton, through  Hadley,  to  Station 
Road  in  South  Amherst.  It  was 
constructed  along  the  former 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Tracks 
which  roughly  parallel  Route  9. 


Figure  12  -  BIKEWAY  CORRIDORS,  PIONEER  VALLEY 
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The  Pioneer  Valley  region  is  stra- 
tegically located  at  a  geographic 
crossroads  in  which  more  than  one 
third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  can  be  reached  by  an 
overnight  delivery.  With  the  emer- 
gence of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement  the 
region  is  poised  to  take  advantage 
of  new  ventures  in  international 
trade.  Availability  of  an  efficient, 
multimodal  transportation  netwoilc 
to  move  goods  through  the  region 
is  essential  for  this  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  to  be  achieved. 


Several  modes  of  transportation 
are  available  in  the  region  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  goods. 
These  modes  include  truck,  rail, 
air,  and  pipeline.  The  transporta- 
tion of  goods  into  and  out  of  the 
Pioneer  Valley  region  is  accom- 
plished by  either  the  use  of  one  of 
these  modes,  or  a  combination  of 
several  modes. 


Trucking 

Trucking  is  currently  the  primary 
choice  for  moving  goods 
throughout  the  Pioneer  Valley. 
The  types  of  commodities  being 
transported  are  changing  from 
predominantly  durable  goods  to 
more  paper  and  allied  products 
and  electronics.  In  addition,  the 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and  introduction  of 
the  international  free  market 
improves  the  ability  of  the 
region's  businesses  to  import  and 
export  goods. 

Overnight  trucking  service  is 
available  from  the  region  to 
metropolitan  centers  throughout 
the  Northeastern  United  States 
and  Southeastern  Canada. 
Approximately  130  for-hire 
trucking  companies  serve  the 
Pioneer  Valley  region,  providing 
both  fuU  truckload  and  less  that 
truckload  (LTL)  service.  Many 
of  these  companies  serve  only 
local  areas,  but  a  large  number  of 
interstate  motor  carriers  provide 
service  to  the  towns  in  the  area. 
In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
private  truck  fleets  that  carry 
freight  for  their  owners.  A 
tandem  trailer  terminal  is  located 
in  Chicopee  at  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Interchange  Number  6. 
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The  proportion  of  trucks  using 
the  Turnpike  ranges  from  5  to  15 
percent  of  all  traffic,  depending 
on  the  Interchange.  The  highest 
percentage  was  recorded  at 
Interchange  6  (at  Route  1-291  in 
Chicopee). 

Many  of  New  England's  freight 
carriers  are  small,  short  haul 
carriers  handling  feeder  and 
distribution  traffic.  In  the  Pio- 
neer Valley,  more  than  half  of  the 
trucking  companies  maintain 
operations  in  the  Springfield/ 
West  Springfield  area,  and  most 
of  the  urbanized  area  communi- 
ties have  at  least  one  trucking 
firm  or  independent  operator. 

Carriers  in  the  Pioneer  Valley 
region  serve  numerous  industries 
that  are  outside  the  region. 
Springfield-based  trucking  firms 
also  provide  nation-wide  connec- 
tions to  points  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Canada,  New  Yoric 
State,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Northeast. 


Rail 

Five  rail  carriers  provide  freight 
service  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  Re- 
gion: Conrail,  Guilford  Transpor- 
tation Industries,  Central  Vermont 
Railway  Inc.,  Pioneer  Valley  Rail- 
road and  MassCentral  Railroad 

Conrail 

(Consolidated  Rail  Corporation) 
is  a  quasi-public  corporation  and 
the  region's  largest  rail  company. 
It  owns  and  operates  the  east-west 
mainline  between  Selkirk,  New 
Yoric  and  Boston.  Conrail  also 
owns  and  operates  a  spur  line 
between  Springfield  and  Ludlow, 
and  operates  freight  service  on 
Amtrak-owned  lines  from  Spring- 
field to  Connecticut. 

Guilford  Transportation 
Industries 

is  the  owner  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  (B&M)  and  B& 
M's  subsidiary,  Springfield  Ter- 
minal Railway  Company  (STRC). 
B&M  is  the  region's  second  ma- 
jor rail  carrier,  operating  a  north- 
south  mainline  along  the  Con- 
necticut River  from  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  to  White  River 
Junction,  Vermont.  Between 
Northfield,  Massachusetts  and 
White  River  Junction  the  right-of- 
way  is  used  jointly  with  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railway  since  some 
segments  of  the  line  are  owned  by 
each  company. 


Guilford  also  owns  secondary 
lines  from  Springfield  to  East 
Longmeadow  to  Connecticut 
(operated  by  B&M),  and  from 
Chicopee  to  Chicopee  Falls,  and 
Holyoke  to  Westover  Industrial 
Airpark  in  Chicopee  (operated 
by  Springfield  Terminal  Railway 
Company).  Lying  north  of  the 
region,  but  also  important  for  the 
region's  rail  system  is  the  B&M 
east-west  mainline. 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

(CV),  an  American  subsidiary  of 
Canadian  National  Railway,  off- 
ers freight  service  between  St. 
Albans,  Vermont,  near  the  Can- 
adian border  and  New  London, 
Connecticut,  via  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Pioneer  Valley  region 
(Amherst  and  Palmer).  Although 
the  line  is  not  heavily  traveled,  it 
has  been  rehabilitated  and 
operates  profitably. 

Pioneer  Valley  Railroad, 

(PVRR)  is  owned  by  the  Pinsly 
Company  and  provides  short  line 
service  on  former  Conrail  track- 
age. The  PVRR  can  accommo- 
date intermodal  transfers  at  the 
ends  of  each  route,  has  48  state 
motor  carrier  authority,  and 
directly  connects  to  both  Conrail 
in  Westfield  and  the  B&M 
railroads  in  Holyoke , 
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MassCentral  Railroad 

(Massachusetts  Central  Railroad 
Corporation)  is  an  independent 
firm  headquartered  in  Palmer, 
Massachusetts.  LikePVRR, 
MassCentral  Railroad  provides 
short  line  service  on  a  former 
Conrail  line.  Since  1979  this  rail- 
road has  operated  the  former  Ware 
River  secondary  line,  which  runs 
24  miles  from  Palmer,  through 
Ware,  to  North  Barre,  Massachu- 
setts. MassCentral  connects  with 
Conrail  in  Palmer. 

The  region's  major  freight  yards 
are  located  in  Springfield  (owned 
by  Springfield  Terminal  Railway 


Company)  and  West  Springfield 
(Conrail).  A  third  major  freight 
and  switching  yard  important  to 
the  region  but  located  outside  the 
region,  is  B&M's  Deerfield  Yard 
in  Franklin  County.  Within  the 
Pioneer  Valley  other  smaller 
freight  yards  are  located  in 
Holyoke,  Northampton,  Palmer, 
Westfield  and  Wilbraham. 

Much  of  the  freight  moved  in 
Massachusetts  is  interstate  traffic 
with  either  Selkiiic,  New  York 
(Conrail)  or  Mechanicville,  New 
York  (B&M)  providing  connec- 
tions to  long  haul  lines.  In 
addition  to  traditional  general 


freight  (boxcar)  service,  all  of  the 
region's  railroads  offer  contract 
rates  for  volume  shipments,  con- 
sultation services  for  custom- 
designed  transportation  packages, 
and  some  type  of  intermodal 
freight  facilities  allowing  the 
transfer  of  goods  from  rail  to 
truck  and  vice  versa.  The  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  Pioneer 
Valley  at  the  crossroads  of 
interstate  highways  (1-90  and  I- 
91)  and  long-haul  rail  lines  (Con- 
rail and  B&M)  creates  a  strategic 
and  attractive  location  for  busi- 
nesses and  industry  participafing 
in  the  local  or  international 
marketplace. 


Table  22  - 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FREIGHT  CARRIERS  SERVING  THE  PIONEER  VALLEY 

Company 

Miles 
(U.S.) 

Miles 
(P.V.) 

Rolling  Stock/ 
Motive  Power 

Major  Freight  Storage  and  Transfer  Facilites 

Conrail 

13.000 
(295  in  MA) 
Owned 

50 

2,2(X)  Locomotives 
64,900  Freight  Cars 

Palmer,  MA 

West  Springfield,  MA 

Guilford 
Transportation 

1,800 
Owned 

40 

150  Locomotives 
3,500  Boxcars 

East  Deerfield,  Springfield,  MA 

Central  Vermont 
Railway,  Inc. 

375 
Owned 

30 

Intermodal  Terminals 
(St.  Albans,  VT/Palmer,  MA) 
Port  of  New  London,  CT 
Various  Distrib.  Centers 

Palmer,  MA 

Pinsly  Railroad  Co.; 
Pioneer  Valley  R.R. 

298 
Owned 

30 

5  Locomotives 

Pond  Reload  &  Storage  Corp.,  Westfield,  MA 
Maple  Leaf  Distribution  Service,  Inc.,  Westfield,  MA 
Westfield  Bulk  Transfer,  Westfield,  MA 
Railroad  Distribution  Service,  Inc.  Holyoke,  MA 
Holyoke  Free  Trade  Zone,  Holyoke,  MA 

Massachusetts 
Central  Railroad 

26 
Leased 

26 

6  Locomotives 

Intermodal  Container  Fclty.,  Palmer,  MA 
Intermodal  Trailer/Contnr.  Unldg.  Fclty.,  Ware,  MA 
Hardwick  Farmers  Co-op,  Hardwick,  MA 
Barre  Plains  Transfer  Fclty.,  Barre  Plains,  MA 

Source:  Industry.  June  1991 
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Figure  14  -  PIONEER  VALLEY  RAIL  NETWORK 
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Air  Cargo 

Air  cargo  may  be  broken  down 
into  three  specific  groups:  Air 
freight  which  includes  all  types  of 
goods  (generally  over  70  pounds) 
traveling  by  air.  Express  which 
includes  packages  and  documents 
(generally  under  70  pounds) 
transported  by  air.  Air  courier 
frequently  offers  comprehensive 
pick-up  and  delivery  services, 
such  as  those  provided  by  Federal 
Express;  and  U.S.  and  foreign 
mail  traveling  by  air. 

Air  freight  and  package  express 
services  are  readily  available  in 
the  Pioneer  Valley  region,  and 
the  transportation  of  air  cargo  is 
generally  conducted  in  one  of  two 
ways.  The  first  option  is  to 
transport  air  freight  by  companies 
which  maintain  and  operate  their 
own  all-cargo  aircraft  fleet,  such 
as  Airborne  Express,  Burlington 
Air  Express  and  Emissary 
Airways  Inc.  The  second  option, 
and  the  primary  method  for 
moving  most  of  today's  air  cargo, 
is  via  scheduled  passenger 
aircraft  for  which  the  shipper 
places  the  cargo  with  a  freight 
forwarding  (pooling)  company, 
and  the  forwarder  contracts  for 
blocks  of  space  on  commercial 
airlines  for  specific  routes. 


Air  cargo  in  the  Pioneer  Valley 
region  is  predominantly  moved 
through  either  Bradley  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Windsor  Locks, 
Connecticut,  Logan  Airport  in 
Boston,  or  New  York  City's 
metropolitan  airports.  The 
airports  located  within  the 
region's  boundaries  offer  limited 
air  cargo  services  at  this  time. 
Bradley  International  Airport  is 
the  major  commercial  airport 
serving  the  Pioneer  Valley  for 
both  passenger  travel  and  air 
cargo  shipments. 


Pipeline 

There  are  presently  three  pipe- 
lines serving  the  Pioneer  Valley. 
One  provides  natural  gas,  while 
the  other  two  provide  petroleum 
products. 

Natural  Gas 

A  natural  gas  pipeline,  owned  by 
Tennessee  Gas  Company 
(Tenneco),  runs  along  the 
region's  southern  edge.  The 
system's  trunkline  originates  at 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  Southern 
Louisiana,  travels  northeast 
through  the  country  and  region, 
divides  in  Hopkinton,  Massachu- 
setts and  terminates  in 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts  and 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The 
main  line  cuts  through  ten  area 
communities  from  Tolland  in  the 
west  to  Holland  in  the  east.  In 
the  region  the  line  is  24-inches  in 
diameter,  and  recently  completed 
construction  expanded  the  line's 
capacity  with  a  parallel  loop  30- 
inches  in  diameter. 

A  branch  line  also  runs  north 
from  Southwick  to  Northampton. 
Construction,  completed  in  1990, 
replaced  the  existing  pipeline 
with  a  larger,  12-inch  diameter 
line  which  currently  serves  the 
area. 
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Jet  Fuel 

Jet  Lines,  Inc.,  (Jet  Lines)  is  a 
common  carrier  of  petroleum 
products  within  the  states  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
Jet  Lines  is  controlled  by  Con 
Mass  Pipeline  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Buckeye  Pipeline 
Company,  which  in  turn  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Perm 
Central  Corp.  Jet  Lines'  general 
office  is  located  in  Bloomfield, 
Connecticut,  but  management 
control  is  directed  from  Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Jet  Lines'  system  includes  a 
trunkline  of  approximately  1 1 1 
miles  in  length.  Of  this,  93  miles 
are  12-inches  in  diameter,  7  miles 
are  10-inches  in  diameter,  and  1 1 
miles  are  8-inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  spur 
lines  to  individual  shippers  that 
vary  in  length  and  diameter. 
Petroleum  products  enter  the 
system  at  Jet  Lines'  New  Haven 
Harbor  receiving  terminals. 
These  products  originate  from 
refineries  at  various  locations 
including  the  East  and  Gulf  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Some  petroleum 
products  are  barged  up  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  East  Hartford 
where  they  are  transloaded  into 
the  pipeline  for  shipment  further 
north.  The  trunkline  terminates 
in  Ludlow,  Massachusetts. 


The  products  can  be  taken  off  at 
any  of  the  twenty  delivery 
terminals  in  nine  cities  located 
along  the  line,  plus  two  branch 
lines.  The  nine  cities  are  (in 
order  travelling  northward  along 
the  trunkline)  Portland, 
Cromwell,  Rocky  Hill,  East 
Hartford,  Hartford,  Melrose, 
Scitico,  (all  in  Connecticut) 
Springfield,  and  Ludlow  (both  in 
Massachusetts).  The  branch 
lines  extend  to  Bradley  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Windsor  Locks, 
CT,  and  Westover  Air  Reserve 
Base  in  Chicopee,  MA.' 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillates 

Mobil  Pipeline  Company,  Inc., 
operates  a  petroleum  products 
pipeline  between  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  and  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  branch 
office  that  operates  this  pipeline 
is  located  in  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey. 

Most  of  the  pipeline  located  in 
the  Pioneer  Valley  is  6-inches  in 
diameter  with  a  few  sections 
being  8-inches  in  diameter. 
Petroleum  products  are  generally 


delivered  to  the  pipeline  by  water 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The 
products  then  travel  in  a  north- 
west direction  to  Massachusetts. 
At  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the 
pipeline  divides  and  products  can 
be  transported  northward  to 
Leominster,  Massachusetts,  or 
westward  to  Holyoke,  Massachu- 
setts. Mobil  Chemical  Company 
owns  and  operates  a  petrochemi- 
cal plant  in  Holyoke. 

The  pipeline  divides  again 
approximately  five  miles  east  of 
Holyoke.  This  branch  line  goes 
southward  through  Springfield, 
into  Connecticut,  and  terminates 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  As  of 
January  1,  1984,  Hartford  was 
eliminated  as  a  destination,  and 
pipeline  flows  now  terminate  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.^ 


1  Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane,  Inc.,  Economic 
Investigation  and  Analysis  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Above  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
1985.  p.  8. 

2  Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane,  Inc.,  Economic 
Investigation  and  Analysis  of  the 
Conructicut  River  Above  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  1985.  p.  10. 
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Table  23  -  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PIPELINES  SERVING  THE  PIONEER  VALLEY 


TENNESSEE  GAS  COMPANY  (Tenneco),  Enfield,  Connecticut 


Origin: 

Destinations: 

Transports: 

Terminals  (in  Pioneer  Valley): 
Annual  throughput: 


Gulf  of  Mexico,  Southern  Louisiana 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts;  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Natural  Gas 

Agawam,  East  Longmeadow,  Westfield,  Holyoke,  and  Northampton,  MA 
Specific  information  unavailable.  Lines  are  currently  operating  at  capacity 


JET  LINES,  INC.,  Bloomfield,  Connecticut 

Origin: 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Destination: 

Ludlow,  Massachusetts 

Transports: 

Petroleum  products  (gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates) 

Terminals: 

New  Haven,  Portland,  Cromwell,  Rocky  Hill,  East  Hartford,  Melrose,  Scitico 

(all  in  Connecticut);  Springfield  and  Ludlow,  Massachusetts 

Petrochemical  plants: 

Holyoke  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

1983  Annual  throughput: 

Received  into  system:  8,619,014  barrels 

Delivered  out  of  system:  8,641,357  barrels 

MOBIL  PIPELINE  CO.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Origin: 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Destinations: 

Holyoke,  Leominster,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Transports: 

Petroleum  products  (gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates) 

Terminals: 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Leominster,  Holyoke  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Petrochemical  plants: 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

1983  Annual  throughput: 

Received  into  system:  2,5%,340  barrels 

Dehvered  out  of  system:  2,595,441  barrels 

Source:     Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  data  published  by  Temple  Barker  &  Sloane,  Inc. 

Economic  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  Connecticut  River  above  Hartfoed,  CT,  1985. 
Interviews  with  Tenneco  persnnel. 
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